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Desperundum, Christo sub Duce. 


— 


I. RELIGION AND THE STATE. 


A most valuable article on this subject, from the able and 


| beng pen of the late Professor Taylor Lewis, LL.D., ap- 


ared in the Princeton Review of March, 1879. The article well 


_ merits the very serious and earnest consideration of all christian 


statesmen. We commend it to the officers of the. British India 
Government, especially “ Part //7—Neutrality of the State in Morals 


and Religion, a thing impossible.’ Religious neutrality is the de- 


clared policy of the British India Government ; and a better illus- — 
tration of the impossibility of such neutrality, is nowhere to be found - 
than that which is manifest in the past history and present practice 
of this Government. It seems to have been modelled after the 


pattern and principles of the old Roman Empire, as described by 


Gibbon. In his account of this Roman policy Gibbon says: “ The 
various modes of worship which prevailed in the Roman world were 


all considered by the people as equally true ; by the philosophers as 


equally false; and by the magistrates as equally useful.” These 


same views and principles have obtained in India ; especially has 
- the idea of making the various religions useful to the state obtain- 
‘.ed with most British magistrates in India, with the single excep- 
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tion that, knowing they were regarded by the natives as represen- 
tatives of christianity, their care to maintain strict neutrality has 
led them to keep their own religion more or less under disabilities, 
while favoring all others. This has appeared in former times in the 
dismissal from the service of the state, of native converts to christian- 
ity, for no other crime than their conversion ; and it still appears in 
the system of education supervised by government. The christian 
Scriptures have been disallowed and interdicted, while other so- 
called Scriptures have been freely tolerated in schools and colleges, 
and some institutions have been founded in the special interest of 
Hinduism and Islam and their sacred books. Undertaking to 
protect each religionist in the rights and practice of his own 
faith against the attempts to induce conformity, the officers 
of the British Government have themselves conformed to the 


views and practices of each false religion in turn, supporting 
from the state treasury both Hinduism and Mohammedanism, 


attending heathen festivals in their official capacity, and thus 
openly and directly helping infidelity, as if this were a special 
favorite, and helping the false religions of the country as if these 
were next in favor. This attitude of British officials in India is 


well stated in the Church Intelligencer for February, 


1879, p. 67 : 
“ Without any formal or absolute denial of our faith we have 
-been ashamed of it and indifferent to it. Our christianity, with its 


corresponding obligations, has been looked upon as an encum- 
-brance, not as a help; it has been a perplexity to us, not the source | 


of our strength. At times we have all but abnegated our faith ; 

often we have dealt with it as an exclusive possession not to be i im- 
parted to our heathen fellow subjects. The utmost we have ever 
officially ventured upon have been a few timid and uncertain refer- 
ences to it, uttered in very faltering tones. Our treatment of the 
volume which contains the oracles of God aptly represents the 
general tone of our conduct. Not without serious misgivings and 
a good deal of anxiety as to possible risk, it has, since 1854, been 


allowed to take its place on the shelves in the libraries of our Gov- 
ernment institutions, where, with much more alacrity, the Vedas 


and the Koran were established. It might be there consulted by 


curious inquirers; but, if any of their teachers had the will, they 


had not the liberty, to educate them out of it, except in their own 
liomes. This is the standard which man has set up. It may be 


denominated the standard of expediency—of moral weakness—but a 
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number of the wise of this world hold it to be a very ingenious 
compromise, well calculated to ensure the permanency of our rule, 
Under the plea of non-interfence with liberty of conscience, we 
leave men in ignorance of the way of salvation.” | 


Recognizing the fact, that while avowing religious neutrality, 
the Government, by means of its schools, undermines and destroys 
the religious views and convictions of its pupils, the same organ 
declares: 

“We repeat that in the edncational system hitherto pursued, 
a great wrong has been inflicted on the people of India. We have 


no right to interfere with their religion unless we are prepared to 
present them with a better. 

“No government has a right to irreligionize its subjects ; nor 
can it be surprising that a government which so deals with the 
native youth entrusted to its care, should become an object of bit- 
ter hatred to thousands in the land. For what must be the feel- 
ings of Hindu parents when they receive back a youth froma 
government college and find him a blasphemer of their gods, and 
in temper and bearing just what infidelity makes a man—proud, 
imperious, a despiser of his parents ; in short, a new and evil ele- 
ment in Hindu life; a root of bitterness, and a fearful —— 
of its pre-existing misery " 


On this point a distinguished scholar of Sesiand: after a visit 
to India, and a careful examination of this educational system, 
writes: “ It is true that things go smoothly and quietly, but this is 
attained by ignoring, not only the inevitable results of early train- 
ing on the character, and the great needs of human nature, espe-— 
cially in the east, but by also ignoring the responsibility which de- | 
volves on the government that assumes the entire control of direct 
education at all. If, therefore, while fanaticism is raging around, © 
there is a calm in our schools and colleges, z¢ zs an ominous and un- 
natural calm of impossible continuance—the calm of the centre of the 
cyclone 

The most intelligent and well informed Hindus are no better 
pleased with this policy of the British officials than their christian 
subjects are. Zhe /ndian Mirror, the ablest organ of these intelli- 
gent and educated Hindus, says: 


“The Government is neutral, forsooth! The very policy. 
which tolerates Milton and tabooes the Bible, quietly connives at 
the study of the Ramayana and Mahabharata of the Hindus, and 
tolerates, besides, the reading of any quantity of the literature of 
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free thought and scepticism. It is this very neutrality which is be- 


coming dangerous to the morals of the youth of this country ; for 
it is a neutrality which means anything and everything. It may 
christianize, it may Hinduize, or it may turn lots of us into scoffers, 
sceptics, or unbelievers. We think the neutrality of the Govern- 
ment ought to be more honest. Either there ought to be zo re- 
ligion taught, directly or indirectly, or the authorities should fore- 
go their squeamish doubts and boldly introduce the Scriptures of 


the world as text-books. The simple reading of the Bible, or the 


Upanishads, or the Koran, will not convert India. If the conver- 
sion of India had depended upon books, it ought to have happened 
long ere this. Abercrombie, Reid, Hamilton, Whately would long 
ago have christianized us. The fact is that the Scriptures of dif- 
ferent nations are not so necessarily important in the light of their 
ability to convert, as they are indispensable in the way of acquaint- 
ing us with the best thoughts of the best of men. It is the Bible 
which has moulded the European character; and can any study of 
the European literature be complete without a perusal of the very 
book which has influenced it for the best? The Upanishads and 
our two great epics contain the entire soul and spirit of the Indian 
nationality. And can we forego the temptation of reading them ? 


Government has inaugurated, and partly carried out, a plan of 


bringing out books written in direct accordance with its policy of 
religious neutrality, and nothing, we can assure it, has been duller 
reading than they. The reason is not far to seek; for the best 
thoughts of our best men cluster round their dearest interests. It 
is religion, far more than anything else, which has given philos- 
ophy, science, and art the charm and the interest which attach to 
them. More than half the periodical literature of the day is 


_ Saturated with the spirit of religion. How, then, we ask, can edu- © 


cation be properly imparted which does not draw upon the very 


fountain-head from which the best literature of the day derives its 


freshness and life? English education is nothing without the 
Bible, in the same way as the study of Sanskrit is nothing without 
the Vedas. We have come across young men who are unable to 
use the periodical literature of the day, simply because they are 
ignorant of the vast religious controversies which are carried on in 
the midst of it. As a matter of education, therefore, if not for any 
other purpose, the study of the Scriptures should form the most 
important part of the curriculum of every school.” 


Let it be duly noted, that the argument and view here urged 


are presented by educated and thoughtful Hindus, who have some 
right ideas of education and morals, but have not at all avowed 


their faith in christianity. 
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_ Acareful study of the entire history of British rule in India fully — 
confirms the view of Taylor Lewis, that ‘“‘ Neutrality of the State in 
morals and religion, is a thing impossible ;” and even the non-chris- 
tian subjects of the British India Government are outspoken in 
their convictions that the attempt to maintain such neutrality is 
greatly to be deprecated, and to be unconditionally condemned and 
rejected. | 


II. CASTE IN MISSION CHURCHES. 


A PERSONAL ENCOUNTER. 


The admirable paper on this subject, in the C. M. Lutelligencer 
of Oct. 1882, by the late Rev. James Vaughan, ought to be read, 
pondered and mentally digested, by every Missionary in India. | 
Mr. Vaughan had come in close conflict with the evils he de- — 

scribes, in his care of the Mission churches of the Krishnaggar Dis- 
tricts ; and his personal experience and observation in this one field 
alone would have been exceedingly suggestive and valuable. But 
not content with so limited a view, he has embodied the salient facts. 
and destructive results of the toleration of caste in Christian 
Churches, through the entire history of modern Missions in India. 
He recognizes the fact that the first Missionaries, dear old Ziegenbalg, 
Griuindler and others, who began missions in Tranquebar in 1706, 
perceived the unchristian elements of caste, and set themselves res- 
olutely against it, giving it no toleration whatever among their con- 
verts. But their successors, from 1719 onwards, relaxed their vig- 
ilance and yielded to the feelings and arguments of the high caste 
converts, till so early as 1726 “‘ separate school-rooms were set up 
for Sudra and Pariah children;” anda year later the sittings in 
the churches were allowed to be arranged according to caste dis- 
tinctions. 

The unrighteous leaven rapidly pervaded the whole church, 
and when Schwartz joined the Missions in 1750, “the deadly virus 
had penetrated the life-blood of the Church”’ to such an extent 
that he felt it impossible to Aiproot it without destructive results, 
and contented himself with preaching and praying against it, vainly 
hoping that the spirit of the Gospel would finally prevail over it. 
But Schwartz's successors did not so muchas preach and pray against 
it, and the victory of caste became so complete in the Mission 
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ddiuirches that native Christians, originally of different castes, occu- 


pied separate seats and used separate cups at communion, and high 
caste converts would attend no ordinance or service conducted by a 
lower caste preacher or catechist. “ Fiven the Missionaries came to be 
regarded as unclean, and a native Christian priest even refused food 
and shelter to two Missionaries lest his food and shelter should be 
defiled.” Bishop Heber found this state of things in the native 
churches, and deeply grieved over it, but had no ability to grapple 
with it. Bishop Wilson succeeded him a few years later, and on his 
visitation through the Mission churches, not only was his soul 
grieved, but his Christian courage was roused to do battle for 
Christ and His church. He acted with no precipitation. After 
completing his visitation he returned to Calcutta and took time for 
all needful prayer and reflection. Then, July 5, 1833, he sent to 
the Missionaries and their native churches his decision, tender and 
loving, but firmly declaring: “ The distinctions of caste must be 
abandoned, decidedly, immediately, finally.” * * Native con- 


-verts “ must sit together without distinction as Christian brethren ; 


all separate approach to the holy table must be given up; the peo- 
ple must accept the services of, and admit to their houses, the na- 
tive priest or catechist, whatever his caste might be;” * * “in 
all church meetings the Christians of every class must have free 
access ; in the burial grounds no separate portion should be allotted 
to the so-called high caste Christians,” &c. _ 

On receiving this decision even the Missionaries hesitated, and 
consumed the balance of the year in, correspondence with the 


Bishop. In January, 1834, Bishop Wilson renewed his decision, 


counselling the utmost gentleness, but allowing no relaxing of his 
requirements. His letter was translated and read to the native 
churches, A more correct impression of the strength of caste in 
India cannot, probably, be communicated in Christendom than by, : 
a brief statement of the reception of Bishop Wilson’s decision in 
the native churches, composed largely of high caste (so-called) 
Christians : 

In Trichiacpoly “the reading of the Bishop’s letter. was fol- 
lowed by the withdrawal of almost the whole body of Sudra Chris- 
tians ; they refused to attend divine worship, and would hold no 
intercourse with their Missionary. At Vepery an immense con- 
gregation assembled to hear the reading of the letter. * +* _ The 
Missionary had advanced only two or three pages when the main 
body of Sudras, men, women and children, rose in silence and left 
the church.” weg 

' To the few remaining in the church a “messenger soon came 
foie those without, when they, too, departed, leaving the Mission- 
ary alone with one catechist. “ Alas! ' He, too, refused to conform.” 
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In Tanjore were four native priests, 107 catechists, teachers, 
&c., and 7,000 native Christians. ‘“ Theaged Kohlhoff, at the close 
of his sermon, read'the Bishop's letter. The moment he finished, 
all the Sudra men arose, and one attempted to speak. Another 
Missionary begged him not to disturb the service, and observed 
that on the morrow they might all state their case.’’ Kohlhoff, 


with his wife and colleague, left the church amidst groans and 


hisses and a scene of painful confusion. 

Only one of these four priests and 15 of the 107 catechists and 
Mission agents conformed subsequently to the Bishop’s decision. 
In the other cases of revolt, some ultimately repented and returned 
to the church, but the great majority went back to Hinduism or to 
the Romish Mission churches. 

2 The grievous mistake of those Missionaries. who first tolerated 
caste in their churches is now fully conceded. Such an evil, fatal 
to the vital elements of Christianity, is more easily kept out of the 
. infant native church in India than subsequently expelied from it. 
And yet, we confess that the keeping it out, when it first shows 
itself, is a trial of faith and patience extremely severe. We remember 


no harder day’s work in India than one spent with a dear native 


brother, from early morning till late at night, trying to cor- 
rect his wrong views on this subject. A Brahman before his 
conversion, and then a preacher of decided ability and elo- 


quence, we had placed him in charge of an out-station com- 


manding a broad and beautiful valley, dotted with villages, 
in which were living, scattered here and there, one or two families 
in a village, some 50 to 80 Christian converts won to Christ 
from the lower castes; the spirit of inquiry was spreading, and sev- 


eral native preachers, ‘originally of the same low castes, were labor- | 
Ing among them. Dear old Lakhiram, and one or two other of 
these native preachers, had called at the central out-station in care _ 


of our Brahman brother, and been kept at arm’s length, and treated 


as though still Mahars, not at all as Christian brethren. Dejected 
and sorrowful they had turned away, and went to their preaching 


in the surrounding villages; but the incident soon came to our 
knowledge, and we saw at a glance that the emergency must be 
firmly met, and met, too, in the highest exercise of Christian love 
as well as firmness, or one of two most unwelcome results would 
‘be inevitable. 

| We knew the Brahman brother, whom we much loved and 
‘respected, was of such temper that arbitrary authority would not 
win him to right views, and might result in his leaving the Mission 
and the work of Christ for secular employment. We knew also, 
‘on the other hand, that if we winked at his treatment of his 
brethren from the lower castes, the virus of caste would rapidly 
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gain strength, permeate the native church, and soon become de-— 
fiant. 


Bro. R.’s out-station was 32 miles from our home, but we soon 
visited him and found his energy was telling happily in his work; he 
was gaining friendly relations with the Brahmans and high caste 
eople around him, so that they sent their children to his school, 
and he had a large number of these lads and youths under his 
daily teaching and influence. The outlook was cheering and he 
seemed encouraged with his prospects. But when I mentioned the 
interests of the work among the lower castes, and the grief his 
treatment of Lakhiram and the other brethren had caused, his 
wrong feelings rose at once in full force. ‘“ Lakhiram and those 
brethren should know better than to come to my house. Why, 4 
I should let them come, all the good caste people of the place 
would despise me, take their children from my school, and my 
al whole work would be ruined.” He based his plea in justification 
A of his course, not on any personal caste feeling of his own, but 
on _ wholly on the interests and success of his work—precisely the ar- 
if gument to which the early Missionaries in South India succumbed, 
ae thus giving place to this monster evil which has weakened and 
i troubled the native churches ever since, and has been held in check 
i only by such resolute men as Bishop Wilson, and then only by 
i | measures which have led hundreds of native Christians, preachers 
it -and teachers, to leave the Protestant communion and go back to 
a Romanism or Hinduism. 
ig ” This native brother’s views were so positive, and his feelings 
a and words flowed with such vehemence, that we shortened the 
interview, appointed a time two weeks in advance when we would 
give a whole day to the subject, proposing that we both think and 
_ pray about it in the meantime, study God’s word, and ascertain, if 
possible, the mind of Christ on this great question, and then we 
would compare notes fully and decide finally on the course to be 
adopted. We pursued our preachingand work in the surrounding vil- 
lages, and the night before the appointed day we again reached the | 
out-station. Our meeting with R. was very friendly, but both of 
us showed that something was pressing heavily on mind and heart. 
Next morning, after an early breakfast, we met, each with his Bible 
in hand, and having earnestly asked God’s presence and help, we 
began to read alternately, each choosing texts to support his own 
‘views. We need not remind Christian readers how abundant and 
pointed the texts to support our own views, as we read of Him who, 
though He was rich, yet for our sakes became poor; who taught 
His disciples, “ Blessed are the meek,” “blessed are the poor in 
‘spirit ;’ who was Himself accused, hy those who claimed to be 
high caste, of even eating with publicans and sinners ; but who, in- 
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stead of conforming to their caste notions, told them that He came, 
not to call the righteous, but sinners, to repentance. Our native 
brother soon showed that he felt the weakness of his cause, if made 
to rest only on the example and teaching of Jesus, and tried to plead 
expediency and the great interests at stake if we would win the high 
castes to accept the Gospel. We urged that as we were working 
for God we must work on His principles, by His teaching and 
rules; and that if we would win the Brahmans to the faith of the 
Gospel, we must do it by bringing them to accept and practice the 
_ true principles and teaching of the Gospel, not by changing and 
adapting the Gospel to their views and practices. 

The struggle was a hard one, and dissension waxed so warm 
that we often found it necessary to interrupt it and bring the case 
directly to God in prayer, with much benefit to both our hearts. 
And God so helped us that late at night we were able to make our 
last prayers the utterance of devout thanksgiving and praise to 
God. The memory of that day will live forever with both of us. We 
asked no pledge for the future, but soon after learned, with much 
joy, that there had been a Christian gathering at the said out-sta- 
tion, that R. had invited the very brethren whom he had before so 
repulsed, with others originally of the same low caste, to come and 
dine with him, had taken them into all parts of his house and 
shown a spirit of Christian brotherhood which only the love of 
Christ can inspire. 

For more than 30 years since that memorable day that dear 
brother has labored in the Gospel, most of the time as pastor of a 
large native church, composed mostly of Christians won from the 
lower castes; latterly as a Theological Professor. We recall no 
brother in the ministry of any land whom we more sincerely es- 

teem and love. The victory of God’s love and grace in the heart © 
of this brother, and of many others like him in India, comes often 
to mind with force to strengthen our confidence in the elements 
and power of this same love and grace to subdue hearts and 
achieve like victories here in Christendom. To understand how 
great and blessed this victory was our readers need to know the 
terrible evils inflicted on the early native Christian churches of 
Southern India from the toleration of caste among them, and we 
know of no brief account in which these are better described than 
in the valuable paper of Rev. Mr. Vaughan mentioned above. 


III. THE KOI MISSION. 


Some of our readers will recall our mention of this Mission 
in a previous number, as having been founded by General Haig, 
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7 now a retired British officer; and of his returning, last year, from 
4 England to India, to prosecute the work of the Mission in the 
‘id necessary absence of Rev. J. Cain, the Missionary in charge. In 
it General Haig’s recent account of this Mission there is much of in- 
a terest. We give the following extract for its bearing on native 
: self-support and spontaneity in christian work, viz. 
i | ‘‘ There is evidently here, not only the same readiness on the part of this caste 
i i generally to receive the Gospel that we find throughout the Telugu country, but their 
i i christianity develops in some instances a remarkable self-propagating power, so that the 
q | converts themselves become Missionaries, and spend and are spent for Christ. \ 7 
mn “The work at Ingeram, a village some 30 miles down the river, is entirely due to ~ | 
‘a i the labors of one humble, but truly earnest Mala christian, Mutialu by name, who was 
i | | baptized here in 1872. His own village, Dantenam, is only about six miles from here ; 
i. \ — but driven from it by persecution, he went about from place to place, up and down the 
ie fH river, testifying to all his own people what a Saviour he had found. The Lord wrought 
} Wl ; with him, and as the result of his preaching in Ingeram, 17 persons, mostly adults, were 
} q | baptized by Raza Garu some years ago. Four of these were converts of Mutialu’s own 
t | stamp. Two of them were women. They, z. e¢., the women, also, could not keep the 
Wi glad tidings to themselves, but for about.two years went up and down the river—of 
W course entirely at their own expense —telling all who would listen to them about Jesus. \ 
} . One of these two devoted women is now with Christ. She died (on one of these tours, ) 
i I think), at Koneram, a year or two ago. The other I saw on my way up, a nice, 
_ modest, comely-looking woman. Her husband and another man are the remaining two 
| of the four above mentioned. They, also, for the past two years, have spent most of 


their time itinerating at their own cost, preaching the Word. They, as well as Mutialu, 
are well received by their caste people, and sometimes even by others ; they, in fact, 
depend largely on the hospitality of those to whom they preach. One of them said to 
me, ‘I take nothing with me when J set out, and I never come home hungry.’ Alt 
these that I have mentioned belong to the priestly sub-division of the Mala caste.” 
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Here is a happy illustration of what our Saviour meant when 
He sent forth His disciples to preach the Gospel, bidding them > 
take nothing with them, “for the laborer is worthy of his hire.” 
_ The responsibility resting on some Missionaries for their too free 
use of money in winning converts to the christian faith is a very 
solemn one. Our conviction is that the amount of money used 
annually in some of our foreign Missions, might be made instru- 
mental, with God’s help, in winning ten times the number, and 
each one of these possessed of vital piety, heart convictions, and 
christian energy and character, tenfold more effective in winning 
others—their friends and neighbors—to the same blessed faith, 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. As we recall, in the circle of 
- our own acquaintance in India, scores of native christians who 
: never speak of the love of Christ to their neighbors, unless paid 
for so doing, we can but long for more of this self-propagating 
power of the Gospel among them. 
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IV. SENDING MONEY TO MISSIONS. 


We are glad to see intelligent minds are thinking on this sub- 
ject; and if they keep thinking, Mission officers, we trust, will 


come to see it is not well or wise to represent that their loss of — 


$48,850 by an English’ agent, is an unavoidable misfortune; and 
they will learn better, too, than to call such agent generous for not 
charging postage and commission, when they have needlessly and 
wrongfully given him more than $20,000 interest from the gratuit- 
ous use of their enormous advances. Of the inquiries which reach 
us we select the following, as it seems to be a real, practical case. 


The letter is dated Dec. 18, 1882, and withholding the full names, 
it is as follows: 


‘ DEAR Bro. W——-: I want to send $50 to Rev. R.S.in Northern India. Please 
tell me just how todoit . . . . safely, directly, and without discount. . 


Our reply, in substance, is this: 


You are aware, doubtless, that our Mission treasurers never 
need send a specific amount. For instance, suppose the ap- 


propriations authorized by the Board to the Kolapoor Mission for | 


1883, are 20,000 rupees. The treasurer will say to himself, here 
are 20,000 rupees to be sent quarterly in advance. A quarter of 


20,000 rupees is 5,000; and exchange between India and England» 
averaging now about one shilling and eight pence to a rupee (20d. 
to a rupee), 5,000 rupees are about (5,000x 20d.) 100,000d., or 


£416 13s. 4d. I will send 4420 this time; for it is better to have 


a few rupees surplus in the Mission treasurer s hands than to leave — 


them short of what is necessary. 


The next quarter the treasurer may send less, his special care 
being to keep the Mission in funds, and at the same time not . 


exceed the 20,000 rupees during the year. Absolute precision, as 
to the amount of any one bill, is not necessary. Any balance over 


is safe for the future use of the Mission. 


The bills thus sent are sold by the Mission treasurer to the 
India bankers who will pay most for them in rupees, and, by this 


-REVIEw’s plan, the buyers send them, through their own agents in 


England or elsewhere, to New York, to be cashed by the treasurer 


on whom they were drawn. 


But is there no way in which I can send my $50, no less and 


no more? you will ask. 


Yes: You can do it in any one of several ways. If you 
keep a balance in bank, send Dr. S—— a check on your 
bank, just as you would send one to pay a debt to any per- 
son in this country. If you keep no such balance in bank, 
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send Dr. S—— a due bill on yourself. From either check or 
due bill Dr. S—— can realize the $50. 1. He may wish to pay 
that amount to some person in America, and need only endorse 
the paper to such person and send it to him, to collect the $50 
from you directly, if near you, or through his own banker, 1f dis-— 
tant from you. 2. He can sell such check or due bill to some 
banker or other person in India for rupees, in which case the buyer 
will send it through his own agents till it reaches you, or your 
banker, to be cashed. 3. Dr.S—— being a Missionary, can, if he 
like, send the check or due bill to his own treasurer in America, 
and get for it its equivalent in rupees for use in India. True, if his 
treasurer pays commission to banks for his bills, he might charge 
Dr. S— — the proportionate commission, but would be hardly 
likely to do so on so smalla sum. The said treasurer, of course, 
would recover the $50 from you. 4. Another way of placing your 
$50 in Dr. S——’s hands, is simply to write and authorize him to 
draw on you for the amount. Then he will write his own draft on 
you, and send it tu some one in this country, or sell it to some 
banker or other person in India, and it will reach you and claim 
the $50 just as your own due bill would. The Evangelical Luth- 
erans and Southern Baptists adopt this (4th) plan altogether, send- 
ing no money at all to their Missions. Having fixed the limit to_ 
be drawn, they trust their Missionaries to make and sell their own 
drafts on the home treasurer. This plan is one of true wis- 
dom and economy, avoiding both commission to bankers and loss 
by interest. Of these four ways adopt whichever you please. 
Since writing the above, we notice the following paragraph in 
the Advocate of Missions, the Foreign Mission organ of the South- 
ern M. E. Church. We place it here for its bearing on this ques- 


tion of the best way to remit money to foreign Missions; while 


fully appreciating the writer’s kind estimate of this REVIEW, and | 
recognizing the value and ability of the Advocate, as happily 
adapted to its special object as the organ of this large and rapidly 


increasing branch of the church. The writer of the paragraph 


says: 


‘‘ For thorough and accurate handling of practical Missionary questions, the MIs- 
SIONARY REVIEW of Princeton, N. J., stands at the head of American Missionary pnb- 
lications. The editor well understands the complex questions with which he deals. 
His views are always on the side of practical common sense, and economy of Mission 
funds. We were in advance of him in our methods of sending funds to foreign fields, 
and can heartily endorse his efforts in this direction. We are his debtor in many 
things.”’ 


We italicise this claim to priority in adopting a safe and econ- 
omical method of sending money to the Missions, that we may the 
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more distinctly recognize it. Not that the method adopted in this 
case is new to us; if itis the same as that of the Southern Bap- 
tists, and also the Lutherans, as we suppose it is. The Mission 
officers authorize their Missionaries abroad to draw on the treas- 
urer of their Society at home, z. ¢., make and sell their own drafts 
on their treasurer, who has only to pay the drafts when they reach 
him in this country, through whatever channels or agencies they 
-may come, We have spoken of this method repeatedly, as one 
safe and economical, saving both commission and interest. There 
is one possible ground of danger, in case, at least, of Mission 
Boards conducting large operations, with a very large number of 
Missionaries. If some one or more of them should, from lack of 
strict integrity, or in some great emergency, overdraw, selling 
more drafts than he ought, so that the treasurer in Christendom 
should be unable to pay, or decline payment in order to check or 
correct the evil, it would be likely to bring such discredit on the 
method as to render -such drafts negociable in the Mission fields 
only at a discount, and serious loss to the Missions, or prevent 
their sale altogether. This danger may be reduced to its minimum 
by having printed forms, endorsed by the proper home officers, 
and supplied to the Mission treasurer or individual Missionaries 
abroad, only in time and quantity to supply current needs. Let 
all Missionaries be men of unswerving integrity and conscientious- 
ness, and no method of placing money in their hands in the foreign 
fields can be more safe or economical. | os 
In devising the method which makes the Mission Board its 
own Banker, in order to avoid loss by an English agent, and at the 
same time save commission and interest hitherto paid to bankers, 
we had an eye to the universal usage of our Mission Boards at the 
North, the usage of sending money to the Missions instead of au- 
thorizing their Missionaries to draw on the home treasurer. 
And conserving this usage, if any one will devise a plan more safe . 
and economical than the one we have devised, he will do a still 
greater service to the cause of Missions, and shall have our hearty 
thanks. The inquiry presses here: How comes it that our foreign 


Mission Boards here at the North, much the oldest and largest in | 


the country, have been paying commission and interest to the 
bankers, in thousands of dollars, all these years, while the three 
denominations mentioned (and some others, we presume), have 
saved all this commission and interest for their Mission work, by 
the usage they have adopted. authorizing their Missionaries to 
make and sell their own drafts? We would gladly know if the 
Mission officers of these three branches of the church, adopted 
their present usage from the first beginning of their foreign work ; 

or has it arisen from experience and the trial of various methods ? 
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Be this as it may, we can but think those Mission officers, in de- 
vising and adopting their present method, deserve well of their 


respective churches; but can this be said of those boards and 
officers who have so needlessly paid $50,000 or a $100,000 of their 


Mission money to bankers, in commission and interest ? 


V. SAVAGES OF MAGELLAN STRAITS. 


In our last number (p. 61) we mentioned the “ Murder of a 
boat’s crew” in these Straits, and the escape of one who was 
spared at the time of their murder, after being kept some two 
months as a captive, probably in hope of ransom or reward from 
some passing ship. The name ofthe mate who was thus spared, kept 


a captive, and subsequently escaped, is Charles Samson, 34 years. 


of age. His account of the murder of his shipmates and his own 
captivity and escape is of painful interest. When obliged to aban- 
don their foundering barque “ Roseneath,” Captain Hall took his 


wife, child, boatswain, steward, and four able seamen into the long- 


boat, and after seven days, and the death of one of the party from 
their exposure and sufferings, they were picked up by a passing 
vessel and saved. 

_ The mate, Samson, took the pinnace, and his party consisted 
of the carpenter, one ordinary and two able seamen—five persons. 
They drifted southward and soon lost sight of the longboat. From 
this point of time Mr. Samson’s account is as follows: 


‘“‘ We made for the land, which we reached the following day, May I ith, but al- 
though anxious to find a place to haul the boat up so that I might patch her up, as she 
had been badly stove in, I was unable then to do so. Next day, however (May 14th), 
I did succeed in doing this, but we thought it advisable to launch her off again, and 
pull southward, intending to make for Cape Horn. All this time we were suffering 
dreadfully from cold ‘and exposure, but our stock of provisions remained nearly intact. 
We went on this way for three days until, on May 17th, we fell in with three canoes 
manned by Indians. They gave us chase, and there being no wind we could not get © 
along. I noticed that the canoes were each built of three pieces of wood—a bottom © 
and two sides fastened together. There were about five men and two women in each. 
Two of the canoes had European made oars. We were pulling with two blades of 
oars—that was all we had. We rowed as fast as we could, but the Indians soon came 
up to us, shouting and gesticulating for us to stop. They had fires in their canoes, 
made of a mossy substance, for it was very cold, it being then in the dead of winter, 
and there were thin sheets of ice upon the small inlets. The Indians soon caught up 
to us, and came swarming into the pinnace. The sea was smooth at that time. I gave 
them some buscuits and tobacco, and I judged from their manner that they were 
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friendly. After remaining an hour on the boat they turned towards their canoes, and 
waved their hands as if to wish us good-bye. They were apparently just about to step 
into their canoes when some of the women pushed into their hands axes, which had 
been previously concealed, and in a moment, before I could realize what was happen- 
ing, they turned upon my four companions and killed them. One of the Indians had 
been armed with, instead of an axe, a spear about eight inches in length attached to a 
stick. With this he struck one of my crew, a Frenchman. The spear entered his eye 
and the point of it came out at the back of his skull. Another of my mates had his 
face chopped clean off. I cannot tell the particular nature of the wounds of the other 
two, but all four were killed instantaneously as it were, partly, perhaps, through being 
in such an exhausted state when attacked. I was not struck. They apparently de- 
signed not to touch me, and afterwards I thought this might be because I had made 
them presents. The bottom of our boat was full of blood and water. The Indians 
knelt on the dead bodies to strip off their clothing, which was not easy, the flesh being 
much swollen. This done, they threw the corpses into the sea, and rowed the boat to 
shore with me in it, their women taking charge of the canoes. Having hauled the boat 
on the beach they made me disembark, and then followed my example. Afterwards 
- they stripped me of most of my clothes, motioning me to stand still, and whilst I did so 
_ they turned the boats upside down and lit a fire. The Indians were perfectly naked, 
except that the men had a covering round their loins and the women sealskins over 
their backs. They were all copper colored, and ranged from 4 ft. 6 in. to § ft. in 
height, being very stout in proportion to their stature. They slept near the shore that 
night, compelling me by signs to remain with them, although, of course, I could not 
understand their language. This was one of the Tierra de] Fuégo Islands, which 
abounds with rats about the size of English cats. Early in the morning the Indians 
took to their canoes again and rowed about, apparently in search of adventures and to 
gather limpets from the rocks ; these being, as far as I could see, their chief food, ex- 
cept when they managed to catch aseal. I lived principally on mussels; I had seal 
flesh only once or twice. At night we went on shore again, and my captors made a — 
wigwam, in which we all slept together—men, women, children and dogs. This kind 
of life continued from day to day. They were always on the move during daylight, 
and every night settled down in a fresh place. Before going to sleep the Indians al- 
ways smoked. Generally they made pipes out of the bulb of a peculiar kind of sea- 
weed found in the Straits of Magellan, with the quills of penguins for mouthpieces. 
They first put the tobacco in a big mussel shell and bake it into a fine powder, in which 
condition they smoke it. After taking four or five draughts their eyeballs project and 
turn upwards into their heads, their lower jaw falls as if they were paralyzed, and they 
vomit horribly. Men, women and children all seemed to indulge in this practice. | 
There were only about half as many women as men, These people first took me 
northward, and then returned southward through some narrow strait. After a time they 
gave me a jacket in place of the one they had taken from me. When I had been liv- 
ing with them for about twenty-five days a party of them went off one night with my 
boat. Next morning they returned with a whaleboat in tow, and a Portuguese on 
board. This man afterward told me that the Indians had captured him in the same way 
as they did me, and that they had murdered all the rest of his crew. In fact, we saw 
the stripped corpses the next day, when we were taken to an opposite island to fetch 
some provisions ; and I ascertained that they had enticed the crew on shore there, and 
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then assassinated them. Two days later a party of the tribe brought an Indian sailor 
in a canoe, and I learnt from him by signs, for I could not understand his language, 
that he, too, belonged to a shipwrecked party, all of whom except himself had been 
treacherously murdered, so it would seem as if these savages always spare one of their 
victims. I can’t account for this, unless it is because they wish to get some reward from 
the ocean steamers, which I know do sometimes give them tobacco and provisions for 
taking care of shipwrecked mariners. Soon after the arrival of this poor Indian sailor 
we were all taken up through rocks and shoals towards the northward, to a point, as 
near as I can guess, about twenty five miles from Sandy Point, in the Straits of Magel- 
lan. Almost as soon as we arrived there I sighted a steamer, and asked the Indians to 
take me on board of her, but they refused. A day or two after [saw another homeward 
bound, and begged them to row me out, but they refused, and got behind an island to 
avoid our being seen. We had been in the Straits of Magellan about foyr days when 


another gang of Indians of a different tribe altogether came and built their wigwams 
alongside of us, and there was a great deal of smoking and chattering among them all 


night. Next morning [ was down on the beach when this fresh gang came down to 
launch their canoes. Upto this time I had been in daily dread of being murdered like 
my comrades, and, having lived for weeks on mussels and an occasional taste of seal 
flesh, I had become so weak that I could hardly stand. This second gang of Indians, 
however, had been making signs of friendship to me, and as I found that my original 
captors were not disposed to let me get on any passing steamer, I thought I would try 
my luck with the new party. Therefore, when they were about to go off in their canoes, 
I motioned them to take my own boat, which they did, and I got into it with them. 
They got off in such a hurry that they left one of their gang behind, but he jumped into 
the water, and swam out 200 yards, and rejoined them in the boat. He had no sooner 
done this than the other tribe caught sight of us, and they set up sucha yelling as was 


terrible to listen to—men, women, children, and dogs all joining in. They at once 
launched their canoes and put out after us; but they were too late, for I hoisted the — 


mast and went out into the middle of the stream, and made for the Strait. There were 
nineteen in the boat besides myself. The Indian sailor was with us, but we had been 
obliged to leave the Portuguese behind us, as he was too exhausted to move near tuo the 


boat. Having left our pursuers behind, we made through the narrows, and were knocking 


about for ten days in search of a steamship. During that time I suffered terribly from 
thecold. At dusk every night we went on shore, and at daylight launched the boat 
again and went out to look about and to gather shellfish from the rocks. At last we 
sighted the Pacific liner, ‘ Aconcagua,’ which stopped and took me on board, and con- 
veyed me to Valparaiso, from whence I was sent home in the steamship ‘ Galatian’ by 
the British Consul. I was treated very kindly by the passengers on board the ‘ Acon- 
cagua.’ Of course I have lost everything, and when J applied to the Board of Trade 


for my certificate to be given up to me I found I had been reported as dead. I shall, 


however, get the certificate back again, after certain formalities have been gone through, 


_ and don’t suppose I shall have any difficulty in getting employment. The gang of In- 


dians to whom I owe my release belong to the Patagonianside. I believe the steamers 
of the North Pacific are in the habit of stopping to conciliate the tribes by gifts of food 


and tobacco, with the view of inducing them to save the lives of any poor fellows who 


may be wrecked, I expect it was on this account that they brought me to the ‘ Acon- 


cagua’ to be taken off; and it shows what a little good treatment will do, for, from all 
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that I know, I believe the occasional treachery of these natives towards the white men 
has been brought about by the ill-treatment they have had to put ep with from the whites.” 


The closing statement of this account is one of painful signif- 
icance. That the ignorant savages of the “ uttermost parts of the 
earth” should be rendered more debased and cruel by ill-treatment 


from the representatives of Christendom, is a terrible reproach to 
our Christian civilization. 


VI. NEW BLOOD NEEDED IN MISSION BOARDS. 


“One of the most faithful friends of the American Board,” 


writing in the /udependent, of Oct. 26th, says: “ The Prudential 
Committee is composed almost wholly of gray-haired men. Old 


men are proverbially conservative. Their conservatism needs to 


be corrected by the ardor of those who are younger. This correc- 


tion the Prudential Committee fails to receive. * * Cannot 

new blood be injected into the veins of the Prudential Committee 
at more frequent and regular intervals?” The writer goes on to 
suggest that this committee should be so constituted that ‘ one-— 
third of its members should retire annually or biennially,” and new 
men fill their places. This suggestion is good, and should be 
adopted ; and yet, does not the writer know that in some or all 
cases where it has been adopted it has immediately become a dead 
letter, wholly inoperative ? The rule, when adopted, is of no avail 
unless rendered imperative, and the committee positively forbidden 
to re-elect time-expired members. The principle of this sugges- 


tion is recognized in the Presbyterian Foreign Board. Five of its 


15 members retire, by rule, every year. But the other members, 
or the officers, renominate the retiring members, and they are re- 


elected every:year, without exception, unless once in a long series 


of years one dies, removes, or for some reason refuses longer to be 
a member. The reason of this we did not, at first, understand. 
On asking a Secretary of this Board why the members of it were 
never changed, the reply was : “ Nobody else is willing to give the - 
time and labor necessary.” This, of course, implied that the 15 
men, serving ie sect A year after year on this Board, were par- 
agons of self-sacrifice, distinguished above all the hosts of their 
brethren. : We ventured to suggest that a change should be ef- 
fected, if possible, in justice to these faithful men, to relieve them 
from such:a heavy and constant tax year after year on their time 
and labor. “ Yes, but we can’t find others of their character and 
ability willing to relieve them,” was the Secretary’s ready reply. 
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We had just returned from our life-work in India, and had reason 
to feel, who should understand these matters so well as the Secre- 


tary? We were silenced, if not satisfied. But at the very next. 


General Assembly it so happened that we were made a member of 
the “Standing Committee on Foreign Missions,” one of whose 
duties is to nominate five men to fill the places of the five time-ex- 
pired members of this Board. We at once thought, now is a fitting 
opportunity to test the correctness of the Secretary’s view, and see 
if really no others in this large Presbyterian Church are willing to 
bear a part of this burden. We conversed with other members of 
the Standing Committee and found them, without exception, shar- 


ing in our conviction that a change was desirable, and new men_ 


should be elected in place of the time-expired members of this 
Board. We looked around among our brethren of the ministry 
and laity and found there was no lack of noble men, warmly inter- 
ested in Foreign Missions and admirably fitted to serve on this 
Board. Would they do it, if elected? That we might not nomi- 
nate unwilling men, we ventured to confer aside with several, and 
not a man declined. They would not seek the office, but if de- 
sired and elected their time and best endeavors were at the service 
of the Board. Gratified with this discovery we met in committee ; 
but in examining the Board’s records we found it had already 
passed and recorded a resolution renominating all its time-expired 
members. Our Standing Committee was posed. To disregard 
this resolution and introduce new names in our recommen- 
dation to the Assembly, seemed to some of us _ disrespect- 
ful to the Board and its officers. And yet it was urged by some of 
us that the Board’s constitution and by-laws nowhere made it its 
duty to renominate its own members, and to disregard its unauthor- 
ized action—presumption, some called it—was altogether fitting. 


This latter view seemed about to prevail, but at this juncture the 


officers of the Board desired and obtained an interview with 
the Standing Committee ; defended the renomination of the time- 
expired members on the ground of precedent, and entered warmly 
upon arguments in favor of keeping members continuously in the 
Board, because they “‘ knew the ropes,” and would be far more 
helpful to the officers than new men would be. This argument 
can be best appreciated in the light of the fact that, of the five 
time-expired members whom the Board had renominated and now 
insisted on having re-elected, one member had not been present at 
asingle meeting of the Board for more than a year. Others had 
been absent from half or more of the committee meetings. 

Here, we submit, is sufficient evidence that the rule suggested 
by this friend of the American Board is inadequate. He will never 


replenish the Boards with “ ‘new blood” by any such permissive 
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rule. The rule must be absolute—one term service. Let the present 
Presbyterian rule be so modified that three years’ service as a 
member of the Foreign Board shall disqualify for further service, 


at least for six or more subsequent years. And if the Secretaries, 


too, in certain of these Boards, were placed under a similar rule, it 
would better distribute their burdens and honors, and bring “ new 
blood” into the conduct of Missions where it is most needed; often 
greatly to the relief of the Missionaries and to the greater progress 
and results of the work among the heathen. 

We are quite well aware that some plead for old and con- 
servative men ona Mission Board, and these unchanged, just be- 


cause their judgments are so mature and so fixed that they are 


sure always to keep in the same ruts. But we need make no 


apology for differing from such, for the General Assembly of the © 


Presbyterian Church has distinctly recognized the wisdom of a 
change, and we only plead that the change so recognized as desir- 
able be made a reality. 

Besides, the argument in favor of keeping the same men al- 
Ways in the Board, turns on the idea that “ the ropes” are very 
intricate, and must be held always in the same way, and with the 


same tension—and, as a rule, just so as to please some official who” 


is, perchance, trying to enforce his views against the judgment and 
convictions of 20 Missionaries in the work abroad. Of course, 


such an official desires to keep always in the Board the men whom 
he has brought to his views; for new men in the Board might not 
think his judgment better than the judgment of his 20 brethren in 


the Mission fields, modified and confirmed by the deepest personal 
interest, and by their long personal experience in the work. 


VII. LHTTERS FROM MISSIONARIES. 


Mr. TULANE’S DONATION OF $5,000 To KoLAPoor MIsSION.—This gift elicits 
very warm expressions of thankfulness from the Missionaries. One of them, the Mis- 
Sion secretary, ‘* was instructed to acknowledge it with thanks,”’ and wrote Dec. 4: 


‘‘ The donation is most timely, aS we are very desirous of occupying Miraj, which 
is soon to be the terminus of a railway. We have been asked to establish a school 
there, and there are several Brahmans, including the wife of one of them, in Tasgaum, 


‘who speak of becoming Christians, and wish us to come there. Two of these Brah- 


mans have broken caste, having eaten meat at Mr. G 
dents in the High School.” 


s table when they were stu- 


A NATIVE PAsToR.—“ Last Thursday the Church | in Kolapoor elected Khundoo 
astor, and expect to pay him his salary themselves. . 
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This brother speaks of having recently baptized and received one to the church, 
and recurring again to the $5,000 gift, adds: ‘* Now is our time to establish a first-class _ 
High School or Mission College at Miraj.” This Miraj is a town of some 25,000 
Hindus, about 25 miles from Kolapoor, and very desirable for occupation as a Mission 


station. We have often visited and preached there to large and interested audiences. 


Only five miles from it is Sanglee, another town of about 15,000, and Tasgaum, men- 
tioned above, is still another town of 9,000, about eight miles from Sanglee—a dense 
population, and most inviting Mission field. 


Tue SALVATION ARMY’S INDIA CONTINGENT.—Of the leader of this Contingent, 
Major Tucker, so manfully meeting the persecution of the Government officials in Bom- 
bay, the Rev. J. Youngson, a Scotch Missionary, writes : | 


“I see that a very dear friend of mine, Mr. Tucker, nephew of A. L. O. E., who 
is doing faithful work in Batala, is coming out to India at the head of a detachment of 
the ‘ Salvation Army.’ He was at one time Assistant Commissioner at Goojrat, but has 


now resigned his post in the Civil Service. He and his fellow soldier have adopted the 


fagiri—pilgrim or ascetic—color and costume, and will, I believe, address themselves, 
specially to the natives. The natives of this country believe i in fagirs, so we shall see 
the effect of Mr. Tucker’s work before we sit in judgment on his methods of work- 
ing. He is aman in whom is much of the spirit; and, judging from his work amon 


European soldiers in this country, we expect to see a phenomenon in the Missionary 
world worthy of observation.” 


Is not this the right attitude for every Christian and considerate man to take in re- 
gard to every such novel method of preaching Christ, by men who show true love to 
Christ and souls? Luke, ix. 50. 


DECLARED INNOCENT, BUT PENALTY STILL INFLICTED.—Those of our constant 
readers who took note of our strictures on the Deputation to the Blantyre Mission, Cen- 
tral Africa, and on the unjustifiable recall of the Missionaries who were subsequently 
acquitted of all blame by the highest court of the Scotch Church, have doubtless shared 
with us in sorrow and surprise that, though the General Assembly thus justified the 
Missionaries, they left the penalty, wrongfully inflicted, still resting upon them. So far 
as we can learn, the Scotch Church has not sent Rev. Duff MacDonald back to the Mis- 
sion, and to the heavy expenditure of Mission funds involved:in sending the Deputa- | 


_ tion, and the whole process of inflicting this cruel wrong on able and faithful Mission- 
aries, has been superadded, we now infer, the permanent loss to the Blantyre Mission 


of Mr. MacDonald, who had developed from the first great industry and facility in ac- 
quiring the languages, and prosecuting the work of the Mission. We are reminded of 
this loss, and of the strange fact that the Scotch Church did nothing to repair the dam- 
age so unjustly inflicted on the Missionaries and on the Mission itself by their recall, — 
from seeing afresh in one of Mr. MacDonald’s letters, written long ago, the following 


paragraph, showing his own sense of the injustice inflicted upon him, and also his deep 
interest in the Mission, viz.: 


‘‘The blow has fallen with peculiar severity on me and my family ; and what 
makes it stranger is that I resigned a home charge in order to go, stipulating at the same 
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_ time for the privileges that a minister has under the Presbyterian Church Government. It 


is noteworthy that while disallowing the ground of its decision, the church leaves the recall 
of the Missionaries exactly as it was, While the censure is put aside, the more material 
part of the punishment remains. I cannot tell how much I regret that, after devoting 


all my energies to mastering the native dialect, my labor has been now lost to that un- 
fortunate but hopeful Mission field.” . 


Does not consistency and a proper sense of self-respect, as well as the best and 
permanent interests of its Blantyre Mission, still render it the imperative duty of the 
Church of Scotland to offer, at least, to send Mr. MacDonald back to Central Africa ? 
In being so ready to lose from foreign Mission work, those who have shown themselves 


_ so able and earnest and devoted in it as Mr. and Mrs. MacDonald did, do not the lead- 


ers of the church impose a very serious check to the Missionary interest and spirit on 


which we must rely, under God, for more men to go to this work, and for more prayer 
and money to sustain them ? 


Last LeTrER FROM Dr. SouTHON.—In a recent number of this REVIEW (p. 
74) we gave some account of Dr. Southon’s death, at the early age of 31, at Urambo, 
Central Africa. The following letter to his brother, July 22, 1882, the last he ever 
wrote, four days before his death, breathes such a spirit of Christian resignation and 
heroic endurance in keenest suffering, and such vivid anticipations of soon entering on 
higher and more effective service, even for Africa, that its inspiration will be welcome 
to all Christian hearts. In brotherly affection and confidence he writes : 


‘I feel as if I can’t last much longer ; my sufferings during the past five weeks 
have been simply awful, and nothing short of Divine grace and a good constitution 


could have pulled me through up till now. 


“TI cannot tell you how gladly I should welcome death ; but, oh! I must confess I 
do most earnestly pray for it, It is not the future after the arm is healed I dread, but 
the fearful sufferings I mus¢ go through before ease can possibly be had—in fact, 
months must elapse before I can getthis. . . . If my work here is over as a hu- 
man being, I shall be glad to get to the higher scale, and, with Mullens, Thomson, and 
others, carry on in perfectness the Central African Mission. Remember there are spir- 
itual foes in high places to fight, and only spirits can fight with them. May it not be 
the work of the redeemed to do this? I firmly believe it is, and, after we have done 


with earth, we enter on a new kind of work for the same object as we worked on earth. 


But we shall be untrammelled in it; and I believe every one who dies in Christ imme- _ 
diately takes it up, and continues to help to bring on the perfect day of Christ. - 

‘‘ My morphia is nearly finished ; I have about two doses left, which I am _ reserv- 
ing for extreme agony. Whilst I could get a dose every three hours, I was moderately 


easy, but for days I have only had an occasional dose. My chloral has been the means 


of procuring three or four hours’ sleep every night, but, alas! I have the last dose now 
standing ready for me to take. It is I a. m., the 23d, and Mr. Copplestone has prom- 
ised to do an operation to-day, which, if successful, will ease my sufferings and enable 
me to get well quickly ; but I am of opinion that, if not successful, it will cause my 
death. I therefore thought it best to write you a few lines in case such should happen, 
and I shall write on the envelope ‘ to be sent after death.’ Tell everybody (¢. ¢., if I 
die,) that my most earnest wish was to die at my post, and nothing short of death could 
make me leave it, But if I die I shall not leave the work, but shall be more efficient 
to aid it, better adapted to deal with its difficulties, and, please God, I shall have greater 
success in it. 

‘“ You will be very glad to hear that Mirambo is deeply touched by my sufferings, 
and he almost cried when he entreated me to get well. I asked him to pray to God for © 
me, and he said he had been doing so and would continue to ask for a restoration to 


- health. I told him how glad I should be to be gone, and asked him to meet me ‘ over 
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yonder.’ He said he would try, but he feared he did not yet understand it. I told him 
to ask God constantly to show him the way and to give him more light and knowledge. 
I am confident he will be brought to Christ, aud my prayers lately have been more and 
more earnest on his behalf. Don’t give him up, nor yet the Wanyamwezi, who will, 
some day, be the most active Christian people of all Africa. Don’t grieve for me. I 
would you would be glad: yes, positively glad, and rejoice most unmistakably about 
the event. I expressly desire no one to go into mourning on my account, but get your 
most beautiful garments out and have a feast, inviting all kindred souls. I shall be with 
father and mother, and dear Steve ere you get this, and how we shall rejoice you can’t 
think. Oh, I long to be there if it is His will, and, since there is nothing for you to 
grieve about, I ask you all not to be selfish and mourn because I am taken so quickly. 

“Tt is true I could be of great service to Urambo were my life spared, and I have © 
quite a feeling of regret at the thought of many schemes I cannot now realize ; but the 
comfort is that perhaps they are not of such use as I thought, and therefore God will 
not permit them to be carried out, or others may do better than I could. 

« But I rejoice that I have put in good foundations at Urambo, Christ Himself be- 
ing the corner stone and the basis of it. It only needs good men and true to continue 
to build the fair superstructure I had hoped myself to view. Ploughing, sowing, and 
reaping are, of course, expected of the new-comers, but they will find all the ground 
-. cleared, some of it ploughed and sown, but, except in Mirambo’s case, I have reaped 

nothing. 

‘Two of my own men profess to know Christ, and say they pray to God through 
Him. They are my nurses, and I am sure they know the truth, even if they have not 
received it fully. I have very often prayed with them and for them in their tongue, 
when some of the dreary nights have been replete with spiritual joy. 

‘¢ Only once have I lost faith and hope in this dire struggle for existence ; but then 
I was partially unconscious through excessive pain, and my mind was unable to grasp 
the subject in its entirety. But the misery of that awful time will, I feel sure, not be 
obliterated in eternity. Oh! Sam, I could not have believed any person could stand 
the sufferings I have gone through, and live; and I myself feel sure that there is some 
great and grand purpose to be accomplished by it, but at present I can’t see it. ‘ Per- 
fected through suffering, perhaps ; but anyhow, I only ask that it may soon end in the 
way He desires it. My faith in Him is now strong and reliant, and I feel perfectly at 
peace with all. | 

‘J leave no regret behind, except as to the unfinished. way I leave 92 work to my 
successors; but even that is swept off, by knowing that He will have it so. 

“ Good- bye; and good bye, all true friends. Let your efforts be to Carty on the 
work by prayer and money, if none can give themselves. 

“In the holy unity of God and man, heaven and earth, I remain, 

‘* Your angel brother, 


(Signed) Epp,” _ [EBENEZER] 


FrRoM REv. ALBERT NORTON.—This brother, after several years in India, failing 
in health, came back to America, and is now returning to India as a Missionary of the 
Disciple Church, having in company another ordained Missionary, Bro. Wharton, with 
their wives and four unmarried ladies—the first Missionaries ever sent to India by this 
church. Bro. Norton has the pen of a ready writer, and while voyaging to India sends 
back the following stirring thoughts, well fitted to rouse the sleeping consciences of 


those christians who neglect giving and doing to evangelize the heathen on the plea 
that there are “‘ heathen enough here at home.” 


While voyaging over the Mediterranean Bro. N. writes : 


“From where we first sighted African soil at Tangiers, eastward to Alexandria, is 
nearly two thousand miles.. In all this distance among the millions of people in Mo- 
rocco, Algeria, Tunis, Tripoli and Barca, I know of but one single herald of the word 
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of God, until we reach Alexandria; and this more than eighteen hundred years after 
Jesus Christ said to His church, ‘Go ye, therefore, and make disciples of all nations.’ 

‘¢ When I was on the Western Reserve, in Ohio, I was told at the town of C——, 
that after the pastor of the Church of Christ there had left, it was made known, contrary 
to the wish of the officers and members of the church, through one of our papers, that 
their church pulpit was vacant. One of the officers of the church told me that they 
received applications from more than forty different ministers for the pastorate of their 
church, and that they had sent word to the paper that published the first notice, that no — 
more preachers need apply, though no selection had been made. These forty appli- 
cants, I was told, came from New England to the Pacific Coast. 

“ At the Inter- ‘Seminary Missionary Alliance, held at Allegheny City, Oct. 1881, a 
church in another religious body in the United States was mentioned, where in a short 
time two hundred and forty ministers had applied for the privilege of preaching the 

gospel and receiving eight hundred dollars a year. The italics are not mine, but the 
theological student’s from whose address I: quote. The director of a home Mission in 
the east of London, Eng., advertised lately for a superintendent to help in the work, 
and received about ¢wo thousand applications in reply. The post was a humble and in 
some respects an unattractive one, and the income offered in connection with it did not 
exceed the wages which might be earned by a skillful mechanic. 
In contrast with the above, read the following brief extracts from a Missionary in 
the Province of Shansi, China: ‘Now the bulk of these three or four millions are 
utterly beyond the reach of Missionaries. They are left in their darkness and sin, and 
there is mot one Protestant at work among them. For these people I plead, hoping that 
some plan will be adopted which will place the knowledge of the grace of God within 
their reach. What can be done? Are they to continue in their darkness and idolatry ? 
There should be two new stations opened, and there should be two new Missionaries 
for each station. Could not four men be found for this work ?’ — 

Mrs. Guinness well adds: ‘ Four men! A modest request, surely, to make on be- 
half of ¢welve cities, twenty large towns, and multitudes of villages and hamlets containing 
between three and four millions of souls. What a strange and terrible contrast! On the 
one hand fwo thousand evangelists, willing and anxious to be appointed to preach the 
gospel to a people who know it perfectly well already, who were taught it in school in — 
childhood, who have it in print in nearly every house, and who can hear it any day in 
churches, chapels and Mission halls all around them. On the other hand, twelve entire 
cities, twenty large towns, and multitudes of hamlets and villages, in one small district 
of one province of China, helplessly, hopelessly waiting for a single proclamation of the 
glad tidings ! The one solitary Missionary in their midst, who feels he can never reach 
them all, pleads for four men to evangelize four millions , and he will probably plead 
— in vain, because, pressing as this need appears, China has many and many a need more> 
pressing still.’ 

Adopting Mrs. Guinness’ words, we would say: ‘ And yet surely this plain of Ti- | 
yuen is in a pitiable plight enough! Covered with a heathen population equal to that 


of the whole State of Ohio, and left to the unaided efforts of one lonely witness for 
Christ !’ 


Think of it, ye forty disappointed applicants from New England to the Pacific Coast ! 
Think of it, ye two hundred and forty unsuccessful candidates for one church in the 
United States ! Think of it, ye multitudes of idle or unworthily occupied ministers ! 
Think of it, ye who sigh in vain for a congregation and sphere! Think of it, O rich 
disciple of One who beca poor for your sake! Picture to yourselves, if you can, the 
condition of Ohio, if its entire population, wholly ignorant of any divine revelation, 
and sunk in idolatry and gross superstition, had no church, no chapel, no Sunday school, 
no Bible, no tracts, no city Missionary, no Christian, but only one solitary preacher ! 
All Ohio heathen, and with one preacher. There are many hundreds of churches and 
preachers in Ohio, and tens of thousands of Sunday school teachers and other unpaid. 
Christian workers. And yonder! a similar population, only of total heathen, with ome, 
“just ove, solitary worker! Can it be right that this state of things should continue ? 

Can it be pleasing tu the God who so loved ¢he wordd (not the United States only) as 


'to give his Son to save it? Is it not cruel, is it not unjust of the church, to distribute 
‘so unevenly the bread of heaven committed to her stewardship ? 
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“ By very, very far the larger number of the Christian workers in the world are 
located in the United States and England ; that is, amedst the one small section of the 
earth’s inhabitants that least needs them, the evangelical Protestant section, which forms 
only ome-fourteenth part of the human family. The entire Missionary staff evangelizing 
the other ¢hirteen-fourteenths is an almost inappreciable fraction of the total of Chris- 


tian laborers. This deplorable disproportion calls loudly for redress. We need not 


only to sing— 


«¢¢ Send the blessed tidings all the world around, 
Spread the joyful news wherever man 1s found,” 


but to do it.” 
These many applicants for vacant churches in Christendom, here so forcibly con- 
trasted with the appalling destitutions of heathendom, represent a state of things exist- 


ing not temporarily, but constantly. While penning these lines, there falls under our 
eye the following i in the Princeton Press : 


\ 


“Within two weeks from the time it was known that a desirable Presbyterian 


Church in Orange was vacant, seventy-six applications were received from or in behalf 


of candidates.”’ 


Do not such facts, while 800,000,000 of our fellow men are living and dyin with 
no knowledge of the Gospel, do more to support infidelity than all the lectures of In- 


_gersoll and others like him? Is not the reproach to Christians merited, viz. : 


“You do not believe what you say and preach, else why do you disregard Christ’s 
last command and leave the heathen to perish ?” . 


Rev. D. A. DAay.—The following extract is from a letter of this Missionary to 
his own secretary : , 


«© We have a native man, a member of the ch=zrch, living about 500 yards from the 
Mission. He is about 35 years of age, hasa wie and six children, and owns a small 
coffee farm which gives him a comfortable living. For the last five years I have been 


watching this man closely. He is a most consistent christian in every respect. His 


family is well conducted, and his children have a christian training that might well be 
emulated in any country. For several years he has been taking charge of the Sabbath 
services when I have been absent, and is very useful. As a speaker he is wonderfully 
apt in adapting himself to the wants of the people. He can read well, but, like most 
native Africans, his English could not be understood by a stranger. I have never heard 
any one more eloquent i in prayer. He is not a scholar, and could not stand such an 
examination in theology as is required of candidates for the ministry at home, nor could 
he write asermon, For the last year I have been stronzly impressed that we ought, in 
some way, to avail ourselves of his ready tact and perfect christian life, and have made 
it a subject of prayer. Last week I spoke to him about it, and asked him if he had 
ever thought he would like to preach Jesus in a public way. He replied: ‘ I have been 
praying for it for years, but have been afraid to say anything, for fear it was not of God.’ 
I am anxious that in some way this man, David Davidson, be licensed or set apart to 


the christian ministry. I believe in my soul he is every way worthy. His support need 


not cost the Board a dollar. The people here will provide that. To have a minister 


of their own race and color will be an incentive to them. You can easily see the | 


great advantage. If this work is to be done, it must be by the people themselves. 


White men cannot do much of it. We have the material right here in the field, and 
should utilize it.’’ 


There are several points in this brief extract, or suggested by it, which we woud 


gladly emphasize: (1) The developing of such native preachers and pastors should be 
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the special care, study and effort of the foreign Missionary, from the moment God gives 
him the first native convert. (2) It is the common sense view and understanding of 
the Gospel, and a sincere acceptance of salvation by Christ, in connection with the ele- 
ments of character, christian influence, habit of prayer, love of souls, and facility of 
speech, as attributed to this man, David, that avail far more to qualify a native christian 
to be a successful preacher and pastor, than the study of any formal theological curricue 
lum. We object not to study. Such a native preacher will study, and keep studying, 
and utilize every hint and suggestion the Missionary will give him; and we would as 
soon hesitate to license and ordain such a native christian for not having studied the full . 
theological course, as we would have hesitated to license or ordain Peter or Paul, for 
the same reason, in their time. (3) The readiness of the native church to accept and 
support this man as its pastor, is a matter of great importance, and renders his ordina- 
tion imperative as soon as possible. David has been a preacher for years, as every 
christian should be, from the moment he is taught of God and loves Jesus, But here is 
a native church, needing a pastor to feed the flock and administer the ordinances—a 
reason for his being ordained. To render it proper to ordain any man, except as pastor 
of a church, there must be special and imperative reasons. To ordain native preachers. 
in foreign Missions, as evangelists at large, to be supported by Mission funds, involves 
serious evils; one of which—and a very grave one—is the very great hindrance this 
imposes to the growth and multiplication of independent, self-supporting native 
churches. This evil, in some Missions is one of enormous magnitude, and the gener- 
osity of the Missionaries in paying high salaries to their native evangelists, has made 
native preachers prefer to be evangelists rather than pastors, and has rendered it impos- 
sible for native churches to compete with the Missions in giving such salaries; and hence 
comes another unhappy alternative, that of ordaining pastors over native churches 
which will pay a moiety of the salary and the Mission pay the balance. These meas- 
ures, however well meant, have wofully hindered the growth and multiplication of self- 
supporting churches in foreign Mission fields. ‘This Muhlenburg Church is ready to 
support its pastor from the outset, not taxing the home Board a dollar. It should have 
its own pastor at once. 

(4) Who can so well judge of the fitness of David Davidson to become pastor of 
this church as the Missionary in charge? What folly for the Board or secretaries at 
home to overrule the Missionary’s judgment in this matter—or in any other where long 
experiencé or personal observation and acquaintance, on the ground, are indispensable? 
And when, as in most Missions, there are six, ten or twenty ordained Missionaries on 
the ground to decide all matters, what presumption for the home secretaries to interfere ! 


TRIAL OF Mr. WATKINS’ WouLD-BE MURDERERS.—Those who -read the at- 


tempt to murder Mr. Watkins, as given in our last volume (V), p. 342, will be glad of 
the following items, from the Pacific - | 


‘“ From Mexico we hear, with some satisfaction, that the case regarding the trouble 
at Atengo, months agone, has finally been tried and decided by the Federal Court sitting 
at Guadalajara. It will be remembered that Mr. Watkins and several native helpers 
with him, went to Atengo to hold meetings. There the mob assailed them, set fire to the 
building where they met, and attempted ‘to kill them all. From the inside they fought, 
defending themselves, and keeping the fire under and the mob in check till daylight 
came, when they were arrested and imprisoned by the village officers. In due time 
Mr. Watkins and some others were released on bail, while several were kept in prison 
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“ By very, very far the larger number of the Christian workers in the world are 
located in the United States and England ; that is, amidst the one small section of the 
earth’s inhabitants that least needs them, the evangelical Protestant section, which forms 


only one-fourteenth part of the human family. The entire Missionary staff evangelizing 


the other ¢hirteen-fourteenths is an almost inappreciable fraction of the total of Chris- 


tian laborers. This deplorable disproportion calls loudly for redress. We need not 


only to sing— 


«‘« Send the blessed tidings all the world around, 
Spread the joyful news wherever man is found,” 


but to it.” 


These many applicants for vacant churches in Christendom, here so forcibly con- — 


trasted with the appalling destitutions of heathendom, represent a state of things exist- 
ing not temporarily, but constantly. While penning these lines, there falls under our 


eye the following 1 in the Princeton Press : 


‘Within two weeks from the time it was known that a desirable Presbyterian 


Church in Orange was vacant, seventy-six applications were received from or in behalf 
of candidates.”’ 


Do not such facts, while 800,000,000 of our fellow men are living and dying with | 
_no knowledge of the Gospel, do more to support infidelity than all the lectures of In- 


gersoll and others like him? Is not the reproach to Christians merited, viz. : 


“ You do not believe what you say and preach, else why do you disregard Christ’s 
last command and leave the heathen to perish ?” 


Rev. D. A. Day.—The following: extract is from a letter of this Missionary to 


_his own secretary : 


‘© We have a native man, a member of the church, living about 500 yards from the 
Mission. He is about 35 years of age, has a wie and six children, and owns a small 
coffee farm which gives him a comfortable living. For the last five years I have been 
watching this man closely. He is a most consistent christian in every respect. His 
family is well conducted, and his children have a christian training that might well be 
emulated in any country. For several years he has been taking charge of the Sabbath 
services whén I have been absent, and is very useful. As a speaker he is wonderfully 


apt in adapting himself to the wants of the people. He can read well, but, like most 


native Africans, his English could not be understood by a stranger. I have never heard 
any one more eloquent in prayer. He is not a scholar, and could not stand such an 
examination in theology as is required of candidates for the ministry at home, nor could 
he write asermon. For the last year I have been stronzly impressed that we ought, in 
some way, to avail ourselves of his ready tact and perfect christian life, and have made 
it a subject of prayer. Last week I spoke to him about it, and asked him if he had 
ever thought he would like to preach Jesus in a public way. He replied: ‘ I have been 


_ praying for it for years, but have been afraid to say anything, for fear it was not of God.’ 
I am anxious that in some way this man, David Davidson, be licensed or set apart to- 


the christian ministry. I believe in my soul he is every way worthy. His support need 
not cost the Board a dollar. The people here will provide that. To have a minister 
of their own race and color will be an incentive to them. You can easily see the 
great advantage. If this work is to be done, it must be by the people themselves. 


White men cannot do much of it. We have the material right here in the field, and 
should utilize it.’’ | 


‘There are several points in this brief extract, or suggested by it, which we would 


gladly emphasize: (1) The developing of such native preachers and pastors should be 
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the special care, study and effort of the foreign Missionary, from the moment God gives. 
him the first native convert. (2) It is the common sense view and understanding of 
the Gospel, and a sincere acceptance of salvation by Christ, in connection with the ele- 
ments of character, christian influence, habit of prayer, love of souls, and facility of 
speech, as attributed to this man, David, that avail far more to qualify a native christian 
to be a successful preacher and pastor, than the study of any formal theological curricue 
lum. We object not to study. Such a native preacher will study, and keep studying, 
and utilize every hint and suggestion the Missionary will give him; and we would as 
soon hesitate to license and ordain such a native christian for not having studied the full . 
theological course, as we would have hesitated to license or ordain Peter or Paul, for 
the same reason, in their time. (3) The readiness of the native church to accept and 


- support this man as its pastor, is a matter of great importance, and renders his ordina- 


tion imperative as soon as possible. David has been a preacher for years, as every 
christian should be, from the moment he is taught of God and loves Jesus, But here is 
a native church, needing a pastor to feed the flock and administer the ordinances—a 
reason for his being ordained. To render it proper to ordain any man, except as pastor 


of a church, there must be special and imperative reasons. To ordain native preachers 


in foreign Missions, as evangelists at large, to be supported by Mission funds, involves 
serious evils; one of which—and a very grave one—is the very great hindrance this 
imposes to the growth and multiplication of independent, self-supporting native 
churches. This evil, in some Missions is one of enormous magnitude, and the gener- 
osity of the Missionaries in paying high salaries to their native evangelists, has made 
native preachers prefer to be evangelists rather than pastors, and has rendered it impos- _ 


_ sible for native churches to compete with the Missions in giving such salaries; and hence 


comes another unhappy alternative, that of ordaining pastors over native churches 
which will pay a moiety of the salary and the Mission pay the balance. These meas- 
ures, however well meant, have wofully hindered the growth and multiplication of self- 
supporting churches in foreign Mission fields. “This Muhlenburg Church is ready to 
support its pastor from the outset, not taxing the home Board a dollar. It should have 
its own pastor at once. | | : 
(4) Who can so well judge of the fitness of David Davidson to become pastor of 
this church as the Missionary in charge? What folly for the Board or secretaries at 
home to overrule the Missionary’s judgment in this matter—or in any other where long 
experiencé or personal observation and acquaintance, on the ground, are indispensable ? 
And when, as in most Missions, there are six, ten or twenty ordained Missionaries on 
the ground to decide all matters, what presumption for the home secretaries to interfere ! 


TRIAL OF Mr. WATKINS’ WouLD-BE MURDERERS.—Those who read the at- 


tempt to murder Mr. Watkins, as given in our last volume (V), p. 342, will be glad of 
the following items, from the Pacific - 


‘From Mexico we hear, with some satisfaction, that the case regarding the trouble 
at Atengo, months agone, has finally been tried and decided by the Federal Court sitting 
at Guadalajara. It will be remembered that Mr. Watkins and several native helpers 


with him, went to Atengo to hold meetings. There the mob assailed them, set fire to the 


building where they met, and attempted to kill them alJ. From the inside they fought, 
defending themselves, and keeping the fire under and the mob in check till daylight 
came, when they were arrested and imprisoned by the village officers. In due time 


Mr. Watkins and some others were released on bail, while several were kept in prison 
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to await the trial, either as witnesses or as criminals. The decision, reached about the 
first of November, sets Mr. Watkins and his party, all of them, entirely at liberty, in- 
cluding the native preachers at Atengo; and condemns to eight years’ imprisonment 
several of those who were guilty of arson, and of assault with intent to kill, on that 
fearful night. We are informed that a revulsion of feeling, also, has taken place at 
Atengo, which has gone so far that there have been four hopeful conversions from Rom- 
anism, of late, in that place. It ought to go further, and bring such a reaction that a 
great majority would unite in inviting the presence and labors of Protestants among 


them. Whatever may be true of this particular spot, the State of Jalisco has been greatly | 


benefitted by the labors and prayers of those who, ten years ago, went forth from among 
us, with unwonted ardor and devotion, to preach and live the Gospel in our sister Re- 
public,” 

‘‘A private letter from Mr. and Mrs. Watkins informs us that both of them are 
more than usually well; that Mrs. Watkins had resumed teaching, the number of pupils 


small as yet. That Mr. Watkins preaches twice each Sunday in Spanish, being easier 


to him now than the English. Each Monday evening he has a large Bible class ; each 
Wednesday evening is devoted to a Short sermon and prayer meeting ; Tuesday, Thurs- 
day, Friday and Saturday evenings the young men and women of the congregation are 


taught music by a friend, and English by Mr. Watkins. This is a story of a busy life | 
from day to day. No doubt they enjoy it. The busy people are the happy people in — 


all countries, not to speak of their successes.”’ 


VIII. “A MISSIONARY WANT.” 


Under this head Newman Smyth, D. D., sends to the /ndepen- 
dent of Jan. 18th, an extract from an India Missionary’s letter ad- 
dressed to him, withholding the Missionary’s name and address. 
This extract is of a character to awaken in Christians more anxiety 
and apprehension, we fear, than sympathy with the et tS 
views, or in behalf of the “ real Missionary want thinks 
fe brings out.” -The “ Missionary want” mentioned, is that of 
suitable books for the native people ; ~and the Missionary’ Ss extract 
_ begins thus : 


‘* ] am sorry to say that there are very few books, except the Bible, that I feel will- 
ing to put into the hands of multitudes of Brahmans and educated natives, who are now 
eagerly seeking knowledge of our Western literature. sg . 


Who can read such a sentence from a Missionary laboring 
among the Tamil people of India, without unpleasant apprehen- 
sions. Christian books and literature have been in preparation 
for the Tamil people, by some of the most able and devoted Mis- 
_sionaries, for nearly two centuries (178 years). Among these Mis- 
sionary workers and book-makers have been such men as Ziegen- 
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balg, Schwartz, Poor, Spaulding, Winslow and Scudder. We pre- 
sume the amount of christian books and literature in the Tamil 
language exceeds that in any other vernacular language of India. 
And yet this Missionary is troubled to find among them all, such 
as he feels willing to put into the hands of the people! Is not 
this a very sweeping judgment on the work of the long line of 
noble Missionaries who have preceded him? _ But what is his ob- 
jection to these christian books prepared, revised and perfected by 
some hundreds of most earnest and considerate Missionaries, 
through a period of more than five generations ? Hear him: 


“To be sure, we have in Tamil a good many books against idolatry; but, after 
having looked them over, I do not feel willing to put them in these people’s hands.”’ 

‘‘T assure you, my heart goes out to these people with the tenderness of love. Call 
them heathen who will; but, from what I know of their hearts, they do not seem to be 
forsaken by the Divine Spirit. Shall I put a book in these feople’s hands which will — 
tell them that when a mother’s only child is sick, and she smites on her breast, and 
cries ‘Sciva, Sciva,’ the true God is angry, because she does not know his name! I 
know a woman who for years came to the temple to pray for the gift of a child. A 
daughter was born, and she and her husband nearly starved themselves to educate this 


_ daughter and prov:de a dowry for her. Shall I put any book into this girl’s hand which 


shall make her think less of her mother’s love and make her think that her prayers 


were foolishness and sin? Although they cry ‘ waists Sciva,’ they think they are calling 
on one who will hear and care for them.”’ 


And did not the 450 prophets of Baal think so too, when they 
cried to him from morning until noon, and even to the time of the 
evening sacrifice? I. Kings, 18, 26-28. And were they, there- 
fore, to be told they were doing right to call upon Baal? Was 


Elijah wrong in bidding the people to choose at once between 


Jehovah and Baal? Ought he to have told them it was all the | 
same if they called on Baal, thinking he would hear and care for 
them ? Is the true Jehovah no longer a jealous God who will not . 
give His glory unto another? Has He, indeed, revoked the com- 
mand: ‘ Ye shall have no other gods before Me ?” 

And this “tenderness of love” with which this brother’s 


“heart goes out to these people.” Is Azs heart the first to feel this 


tenderness of love for them? Did not those who prepared these 
very books against idolatry prepare them in tenderest love ? When 
God interdicted idolatry did He not do it in tenderest love? If 
this Missionary tells the poor mother to keep on smiting her 
breast and crying to “ Sciva” for her sick child, can he do it in the 
tenderness of love? Or can he tell the other mother that “ Sciva” 
gave her the daughter, and therefore she should love and worship 
Sciva forever? If he does so, will this demonstrate the tenderness 
of his love? We cannot do less than beg this brother to compare 
his views again very prayerfully with the utterances of Paul, under 
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divine: inspiration, in Rom. I., 18-25. If the Hindus are right in 
calling on “ Sciva” and the rest of their 330,000,000 of gods, they 


are doing so constantly now ; (what need of a Missionary from 
America to encourage them in $0 doing? If this brother’s views 
are right, is not his avocation gone ? 


We speak from the standpoint of this Missionary—as though 


the great mass of the christian books in Tamil were on the subject | 
of idolatry ; though we are well aware that this standpoint is a _ 


mistaken one, and that the tenderness of God’s love in Christ is 
faithfully demonstrated and presented in these books, even in those 


that speak of idolatry ; and we can account for this strange mis- | 


representation of the christian books and literature in the Tamil 


language only by attributing it to the unscriptural views of the 
writer. These unscriptural views appear distinctly, on some other 


points, in the following paragraph, which we take from the same 
extract of the Missionary’s letter, furnished to the /udependent by 


Dr. Smyth. The Missionary writes : 


‘* We have 2,000 children in schools, 1,500 children in our Sunday schools in our 
field. Our Mission has prepared a little catechism, called ‘ Spiritual Milk.’ It is a 
little book, to be taught to the smallest class of children in our schools. It contains the 
doctrines of the Trinity, Original Sin, and everlasting punishment. Are those simple 


things, that a child six years old might be supposed to understand ? Is this what we 
might properly call milk ?” 


What shall we say of this paragraph > Would this Mission- 

ary have us understand that he rejects these three doctrines from 
his creed ? Then why is he a Missionary at all? And why does 
he remain in a church, all of whose ministers accept and subscribe 


to them? Does he object to their being in a catechism for chil- 


dren, only because they are hard-to understand ? But the Hindus 


are the last people to agree with him in this. They believe in a 


Trinity, and teach it to their children, long before he can find an 
opportunity to teach them the catechism. Even the Hindu mother, 
crying to “Sciva” for a child, directs her cry to one of the three 
gods that constitute their trinity. 


Again, on the supposition that these three doctrines are hard 


for children to understand, are not other christian doctrines hard 


also ? Cana child understand how God is self-existent, uncreated, 


omniscient, or omnipresent ? Can a child understand the incarna- 
tion of the Son of God, or how, in virtue of the atonement, God: 


can be just and yet save the sinner? And is nothing to be taught 
a child which he cannot readily understand? Is a child not to be 


taught the law of gravitation, or that this earth is round, or that it 


revolves on its axis, and around the sun, till it can understand 
these truths? Is he of the school of skeptics who insist that chil- 
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dren should have no religious teaching whatever till grown to 
manhood, and then be allowed to choose the religion that best 
commends itself to their mature and enlightened reason P 

Children in India develope sooner than in America—reach — 
mental and physical maturity at an earlier age. Any christian 
doctrines that are suitable to be taught to children here, may be 
taught to still younger children there. As a basis.for the first 
catechism which we prepared in the Marathi language for young 


children in India, we took “ Lamss Feb,” prepared in English by 


Rev. A. C. Thompson, D. D. His subjects are no less difficult 
than those the said Missionary names. A Scripture catechism 
must treat of Scripture doctrines. They cannot be omitted because 
they are difficult. Dr. Thompson’s subjects are—1, God; 2, Crea- 
tion ; 3, Providence ; 4, Sin; 5, The Saviour; 6, Regeneration, &c. 
He rightly reasoned that these high and difficult themes are funda- 
mental in all Bible teaching ; and therefore are the very subjects 
on which children need instruction. Hence he sought to bring 
these high themes to their understanding by the simplicity of his 
language, and its beautiful adaptation to the capacity of on 
One of his subjects, we remember, is ‘ Probation only in this life ;” 3 
subject on which there is special need of right teaching in India ; for 
the Hindus go far beyond Dr. Smyth, and hold much more : ad- 
vanced views” on probation after death than he does. They not 
only believe in probation in one state of existence after death, but 
they believe in 8,400,000 successive periods of existence, each be- 
ginning with birth and ending with death, and probation continued 
in each and all of them. Our Bro. Smyth has some distance yet 
to travel, if he would reach ‘ more -advancd views’ than the Hin- 
dus on this subject. 


We join heart and hand in any plea for a greater amount and 


variety of the very choicest christian books and literature in the 


vernaculars of India, but let there be no attempt to expurgate from 
them the fundamental and vital teachings of the Gospel. 


IX. FOREIGN MISSIONS IN 1881—1882, | 


[CONTINUED FROM P. 40.] 


Our readers will have missed some desirable figures in our 
last issue (pp. 34-40), reviewing the foreign Missions of the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Churches. The reports and most of the wanting 
figures have since reached us, through the kindness of those in 
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charge of their foreign work, and the most important figures will 
appear in our final tables. But a few words of each of the three 
larger branches of this church can best be said here: 

1. The General Synod’s Guntur Mission in India was begun in 
1842 by Rev. C. F. Heyer, sent out by the Pennsylvania Synod, 
but the Mission was adopted by the Foreign Missionary Society 
of the Lutheran Church in 1843; though with a Missionary force 
often changing, and altogether inadequate to the greatness of their 


work, and not at all in accordance with the home strength and re- 


sources of their church. 

We sympathize with this cherch and Mission in the loss of a 
noble and efficient worker in Rev. Mr. Rowe, who died Sept. 16th, 
and in the sickness which has so long disabled Miss Boggs and 


Mrs. Schnure. But with the large and blessed results of past labor 


in this Mission before the home churches, and the hopeful outlook 
for more abundant harvests in the near future, we see not how they 


can delay to send out large reinforcements, and furnish the Mission 


with all needful funds. 


2. The General Council, too, in its Niteheieadcy Mission, has 
suffered severely the past year, by the death of their promising 
young Missionary, Rev. A. B. Carlsson, while in the very begin- 
ning of his work. His place has already been filled by Bro. 
Dietrich, and the work of the Mission is full of interest, and ought 
to enlist a dozen more ordained workers from Christendom during 
the present year. The home chureh enlarging her communion 
roll the past year by more than 12,000, and giving to foreign Mis- 


sions only about 3% cents, on an average per member, would bet- 
ter commend her christian faith and works by sending 50. The 


foreign Mission report of this church is of such interest as to 


secure from us a careful reading of every word of it. We wish 
there had been a clearer and more definite statement of the number 
of native communicants. The baptisms are distinctly stated, and 
school and financial statistics could hardly be more carefully item- 


ized. No charges appear for expenses of home officers ; and we 


rejoice to see the Missions’ Bote has a circulation of 16,500 and is 
a source of constant income to the Mission funds. The English 


organ, too, the Foreign Missionary, has a circulation of 6,000, fully 


supporting itself. Let our larger Mission Boards, which use every 
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year from $2,000 to $5,000 of Mission contributions on their 
periodicals, take due note of these facts, and profit by them. 

Some of the Missionaries of this branch of the church have 
come from Schleswig, and we notice, with interest, the inception of 
a sister Mission by the Mission Institution at Brecklum. Two 
young brethren were sent from Brecklum with a view to found a 


Mission in Bastar, a small native State, not under British rule. 


Bro. Schmidt, the senior Missionary of Rajahmundry, was desired 
to pilot the young Missionaries into this region, and advise and 
assist them in the incipient measures to be adopted. He was 
joined, in the attempt, by two other Missionaries, making up a 
party of five Europeans, as they took up their march into the ter- 
ritory of Bastar. The expedition occupied some three months of 
the hot season, and some parts of Bro. Schmidt’s account of it 
help so well to a view of the rougher surface and scenery of India, 


and of the “‘ hardness” necessary to be endured in Mission work 
there, that we give a few extracts: 


“The tour up the Godavery and Savery, with its many and bold rocks, was most 


interesting; and even the long march through the Bastar country, from Manikidevik- 
ontato Jugdalpur, on the banks of the Indravatty, brought us every day so many new 


things to see and hear that none of us minded the profuse perspiration caused by walk- 
ing in the hot sun, nor the tired legs, nor the hard ground for our resting.place at 
night. | 

‘‘The plateau of Bastar is fine land for cultivation, and as flat and even as the 
Godavery Delta. Many a fine spot we saw up there, and the people were such fine- 
built and happy men, that we could not help picturing before us future Mission stations 


_wherever we found that nature,had planned and formed beautiful sceneries, such as one 


seeks in vain down in the plains. The good impression of the whole was so overwhelm- 
ing that the two young brethren thought themselves very happy to be privileged to begin 
work there. They even hinted at my dark and gloomy and very wrong statements about 
Bastar, by which I had frightened the good people in Schleswig, All I could do was 
to ask them not to go to the other extreme and write too glorious reports home about 
Bastar before they had had time to sift all evidence. In Jugdalpur we find a different 


population from that in the country; a mixture of all nations and all colors, from the 


blackest pariah from the plains to the whitest Rohilla from the north. But they were 
all equal in welcoming us, and were glad to hear that Europeans would settle 
down among them. All along we had found people who could speak Telugu, and 
here we also found a number, Many spoke Hindustani, but the court language is Bal- 
bandi, and the common people speak Halbi, a language which is not yet reduced to 
writing, The Rajah also gave us a kind reception, and expressed himself pleased — 
with our purpose to educate his people. He is a man in his best years, and seems to 


be of sober and regular habits, and is kind and friendly. But he is weak, and hasno 


authority. When we first extered his room he put on an unnatural air of dignity, but 
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when he saw our presents, which consisted mostly of toys with clockwork, he laid hold, 
with both hands, of his blue whiskers and laughed so that he chuckled. There was an 
old Mussulman in the assembly, who, however, did not give an encouraging im- 
pression. He is Sheristadar, but really the governor both of the Rajah and his land. 
When the Rajah held a council about us the next day, this man told him that it would 
not be well to let us settle down in Bastar. When the English came to India, they | 
asked only for a bit of land, and had now taken the whole; and they would do the 
same with Bastar. Nevertheless, the Rajah seemed to be favorable to us, and kept us 
with promises for a whole month. At last he asked us for 2,000 rupees, and when we 
refused to give them, he got angry, and they now thought of how to get rid of us. 
They held many Privy Council meetings, almost every evening, about us; and in one, 
the Rajah’s younger brother called out, “ Shoot them down, and throw them away; I 
will be responsible for it.” Though we had paid in advance for supplies of food and 
building materials, nothing was forthcoming: ‘The rainy season threatened to set in on 
the hills, and we saw we could not live long without other shelter than the trees and 
without food. Mr. Heelis was just recovering from bilious fever, which had brought 
him near the grave, and several of our people were down with fever. To remain in 
Bastar would have been our certain death in a very short time, and we therefore had to 
leave, and decided to go to Koraput in Seypur, where there are English officers. We 
arrived at Koraput with ours ick, after a difficult march of over seventy miles, on the 15th 
of May. The principal officials were out in the District, but we entered their large 
house in anticipation of their permission, which we also received by letter after a few 
days. The Special Agent of the Government gave us permission to build a Mission 
Station on the best spot we could find. Koraput is about 3,000 feet high, 1,000 feet 
higher than Bastar, But the highland of Seypur is not a plateau like Bastar. It is 
very hilly. When Mr. Turner first saw the valley of Koraput lying at his feet, he said 
about the hill on which he stood, “ This is Pisgah.”” Ever since then he has worked | 
hard to make this a Sanitarium, and to build a road up the Ghaut. Several officers in 
Rajahmundry have already advised me to occupy this station instead of Bastar, and 
when we were obliged to give up Bastar, we were naturally directed to Koraput. We 
_ had the privilege of holding the first English and Telugu services which have ever been 
held there. As the Government Agent, Mr. Turner, and Special Agent, Mr. Weir, 
both favored our plan to establish a Mission there, the necessary arrangements were 
soon made, and on the oth of June we could leave Koraput for our home. Both the 
two brethren who remained there, and we three who left, felt the separation very much 
after three months’ company. It was generally very cold up at Koraput, and we had 
plenty of rain. But as soon as we came down to the plains, we found it very dry and 
hot. In one station we had 100°, and both Mr. Heelis and Mr. Artman were delirious 
with fever, and the best of our servants also. I felt very sad, but still very thankful 
that I was able to keep up and arrange for our journey. It was 150 miles to Vizagap- 
atam, and from there we went by steamer to Coconada. On the 22d our wives met us 
at Dowlaiswaram. It was a happy meeting, though we were rather worn out, Mr. 
Heelis made the worst appearance. He had suffered much, first from fever, and then 


from a large abscess under his ear, by which the whole gland had come off. The wound 
was almost whole, but his strength gone.”’ : | 


We shall watch the working and results of this Brecklum 
Mission with much interest and hope. Let those who fancy that 
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India has Misionaries enough, take note of such vast regions, 
hitherto unoccupied, and if more evidence is needed to correct 
their impressions, let them go and occupy a station with 4,000,000 
idolaters around it uncared for by any other Missionary, as it has 
been ours to do twenty successive years, __ 

The full home strength of our Evangelical Lutheran Churches | 
in this country may be represented as follows : 


| Ministers. Churches. Comt' s. 
General Synods, North and South... .... 988 1,594 146,591 
856 1,575 235,475 
General Conference and Independent... . . - 1,592 2,929 404,194 — 


The year’s increase of communicants, in all branches com- 
y | 


bined, is 46,747. This large increase reminds us, not only of the 


floodtide of German immigration pouring in upon us, but also of 
the wonderful activity and energy of these-Lutheran Churches in 
christian work among these immigrants. No wonder their efforts 
in foreign Missions are somewhat limited, and yet the two branches 
of the church engaged in foreign work have abundant reasons to 
thank God for large and blessed results in this work, and to plan 
and give for enlargement in it, with the certainty that the result 
will be larger blessings to the church at home as well as to the 


heathen. And we are hoping that the Synodical Conference, too, 


will soon prove the truth of this divine philosophy. 


XIV. CONGREGATIONALISTS—A. B. C. F. M. 
(See Vol. V, p. £12).: 
Rev. N. G. CLarK, D. D., Cor. Sec., and others. 


Home Strength. 1881. 1882. Year's Gain. 
444,628 | 454,578 9,950 


Foreign Mission Income. .. . . $691,245.16 $651,976.84 $39,268.32 less 
Debt at close of year, $2,059. In hand, $493. 


The published figures representing the home strength of this 


church include large corrections, and do not represent the year’s 


growth. The Foreign Mission Income has been less by $39,- 

268.32 than that of the previous year, but expenses have been cur- 
tailed so that the small debt has been cancelled, and a balance of 
$493 is in the treasury. The sources of this income were : 


Donations, as in Missionary Herald... .. ..... $348,374 80 
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Interest on General Permanent Fund... ‘ 7,642 60 
From U. S. Government for Educating Indians... .......... 586 75 

Interest on Officers’ Fund, omitted above... ...... 


Weare able to discover no reason why this interest of Off- 
cers’ Fund should he omitted from the income, any more than the 
interest of the General Permanent Fund, or, indeed, any other of 
the above items; and we respectfully submit to the officers of this 
Board, and to all concerned, that a change of usage in this respect 
will be in the interest of frank, manly and truthful dealing. The 
Officers’ Fund will still be recognized; and in giving the total 
salary of each officer opposite his name in the report, the portion 
of it derived from that fund can be stated in parenthesis, if thought 
desirable. Of the large item above classified as ‘“ donations,” a 
further analysis shows that— 


The Donations from Churches and Individuals were... . . $230,403 28 
Woman’s Board of Missions... . . . $84,166 94 
Woman’s B. M. of Interior... . . . - 26,037 84 
‘s ‘Woman’s B. of the Pacific. ..... 818 55 
6 Hawaiian Woman’s Board... .... 500 00 

————— $111,523 33 

$348,374 80 


This entire income e averages $1.69 to each communicant, if we 
include the Otis funds used. Omitting these, the average is only 
$1.20 each communicant. 


Foreign Force and Work. 1881. 1882. Year's Gain. 
81 81 I 
Ordained Missionaries... .... . 259 
Native Ordained Pastors... . 5... 14! 148 
Preachers and Catechists. . .. . 365 438 
Other Native Helpers... . ..... “a 206 271 65 “ 
Native Communicants.. ... . 19,755 .. 
Net Gain in Communicants. ...... 1,281 1,309 — =... 


Total under Instruction 
Value of Board’s Property in the Missions. . 


We are sorry to see the ordained Missionaries less by four 
than they were the previous year. The net gain in native com- 


municants, too (1,309), is an advance of only 28 on the previous 
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year, and the percentage is less by 0.37. This percentage of gain 
two years ago was 16.96; now it is only 7.09. 
The work of education continues to increase. 


| In 1880. 1881. 1882. 

ain. 
College, High School and Training Scholars, 1,051 — 1,468 2,210 742. 

Uncet Instruction, but not in reported Schools, 1012 1,012 


36,863 3,503 


Among the 155 ordained Missionaries reported are included 


the Hawaiian ordained natives, and lay teachers, perhaps, who are 


working in the Micronesia Mission. But the American Mission-— 
aries (10 ordained and 11 women last year), still laboring on the 
Hawaiian Islands, are omitted; though the expenditure of the 
Board’s funds the past year, in their work on those islands, has 
been $15,073.09—an amount much larger than is expended in 
Austria, Spain or Mexico; and yet each of these is reported as a 
Mission, while the Hawaiian Islands, with many more American 
workers, using a much larger amount of the Board's money, is not 
a Mission. 

We last year gave our readers a table showing the date when 


each Mission of this Board was begun, the number of American 


ordained, lay and women, workers in each, as also its native 
workers, communicants, scholars, and the percentage of communi- 
cants in the pay of each Mission, with its total cost as charged in 
the report. That table furnishes data for a host of valuable deduc- 
tions. The table is for permanent use and need not be repeated 


~ here. ~ 


From the figures above under Feetien Force and Work a few 
deductions may be made, as follows: If we divide the year’s gain 


‘In communicants by the ordained Missionaries, we find the average 


to each Missionary is about 8. If with the ordained, we take also 
the lay and women workers, the average to each is only 3. If we 


include all the native preachers and workers, we find the whole 


army of workers is 2,348, for each of which the year’s gain is only 
0.55, or a little over half of one. 

If we divide the whole expenditure of the year by the year’s” 
gain in communicants, we find the average to each added commu- 
nicant is $498. If we divide the native workers by the whole 
number of communicants, we find a percentage of 9.67 of the com- 
municants are reeeiving pay; which is an advance of 0.37 on the 


_ pay-roll of last year—an advance 1 in the wrong direction. This per- — 
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centage of those in pay may be diminished a trifle by counting out 
pastors supported by their own churches, but the difference thus ob- 
tained will be very slight indeed. For inferences as to the i injury to 
Missions and native churches from employing too many of the 
converts in Mission service and pay, see Vol. V, pp. 114 and 115. 

1. Zutu Mission. The present number of native communi- 


cants in this Mission is stated to be 656 on p. 14 of the Annual 
Report; but on page 20 it is stated to be 637; and on page 86, 


634. Which of these shall we accept? And why these conflict- 
ing figures in the same report of one Missionary organization? If 
we accept the first figures, 656, the year’s gain in converts, from the 
combined labors of 28 Americans, 11 of them ordained ministers, 


and of 151 Zulu helpers, 75 of them preachers, is 10! If we accept 


the latter figures, 634, as true, then the year’s result of all the 
afore-mentioned workers’ efforts, is a oss of 12! The year’s ex- 
penditure charged to this Mission is $22,788.55. And just herea 
glance at our table in Vol. V, p. 114, reveals the fact that the per- 
centage of Zulu converts then in pay of the Mission was 28.63— 
about 11 higher than any other Mission of this Board. Is not 
here a confirmation of the view that the employment of too large a 
proportion of the converts in pay of a Mission, increases the 
worldly motives which influence converts, inquirers and the 
heathen, while it weakens and depletes the vital, spiritual motives 
and forces without which no Mission can accomplish work for 
Christ and the salvation of souls? And here, too, must be con- 


sidered the fact that the new Mission planned in Umzila’s king- 
dom is in abeyance from lack of Zulu helpers to go with Mr. 


Richards to begin it. This report of the Board distinctly states, 


in the language of the Missionaries on the ground: ‘“ They [the 


Zulu preachers] are not sufficiently self-sacrificing to go on such a 
self-denying Mission as that to Umzila’s.” And we do not much 
wonder, though we no less grieve for the fact, when we read: “ At 


‘the mission stations many who make no profession of conversion, 


and some who do, are in word and deed in favor of demoralizing 
customs from beer drinking to polygamy.” Do we judge harshly, 
from our Missionary standpoint, when we express our conviction 
that, in the past history of this Mission, church discipline has been 
too lax, and the money-motives too many and too strong ? 
Though unable to induce Zulu helpers to go with him, we are 
glad to see Bro. Wilcox has gone on alone to Inhambane, and is 
prospecting with a purpose to establish a Mission there on the 
coast, some 600 miles north of Natal, and 500 miles short of Um- 
zila’s. He finds a town there of some 60,000 natives in and around 
it, with many French and Portuguese traders and a Portuguese 
Governor, and in the range of hills north of it he hopes to find a 
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healthy location, with ready access to 100,000 natives who uniler- 
stand the Zulu language. 


2, West CENTRALAFRICAN Mission. Rev. Walter Bagster, hav- 
ing died Feb. 22, 1882, and the last reinforcement sent having reached 
Bailunda early in July last, the force consisted, at latest dates, of 3 
ordained ministers, 2 laymen, 1 doctor and 4 women. Two or 


- three had suffered somewhat from fever, but were better as the 


cool weather returned, and the rest of the company seemed to 
have excellent health. Of Mr. Sanders’ visit to Bihé and his in- 
terview with King Chilemo, and of Mr. Miller’s success with his 
school at Bailunda, as also of all incidents of interest in the pro- 


gress of this Mission, we’ have kept our readers duly informed. 


One incident of interest is the marriage of Mr. Sanders and Miss - 
Mawhir Sept. 12, 1882. 


The year’s expenditure on this Mission is $17,246.65. 


3. EUROPEAN TuRKEY Mission. The American workers reported 
in this Mission are 29, viz.: 11 ordained, 1 doctor and 17 women ; 
the native workers are 37, viz.: 19 preachers and 18 teachers and 


helpers. The year’s gain in church members, as reported i in the 


table, is 32; but as the members reported the previous year were 
188, and those given in this report are 241, the actual net gain 
seems to be 53. The report of this Mission begins: ‘“ Mr. and 
Mrs. Belden, much to the regret of the Prudential Committee, 
have felt obliged to return to this country.” As this name does not 
appear in the list of the Board’s Missionaries at the close of 1881, 
we infer that they must have gone to Turkey and returned again 
within the yeat 1882; able, in so short a time, to do no effective 
service. Can the best friends of Missions read such a sentence in 
the report without wishing to know why these Missionaries felt 
obliged to return so soon? And why should they not know? 
And know, also, what amount of Mission funds were expended in - 
their two voyages and short stay in Turkey? Or if, perchance, 
they or their friends saved the Board from this fruitless expenditure 
by paying it themselves, should not this be made known, for their 
credit and the Board’s too? Expenditure $36,600.17. 


4. WESTERN TurKEY Mission. American laborers, 66, viz.: 21 
ordained, 1 layman and 44 women. Native laborers, 211, of whom 
43 are pastors and preachers, and 168 teachers and helpers. The 
church members are 1,938, a net gain of 142 for the year ; the 
whole band of workers being about twice as many, z. ¢., 277, and 
the charge to the Mission $106,581.22. This report speaks of “ un- 


_ fortunate dissensions,” and the previous report spoke of “ perplex-— 
ing questions arising between the Missionaries and the native 
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churches.” It j is these questions, doubtless, that have culminated 
in the “‘ controversy’ between these parties as represented in the 
published pamphlet presented at the last meeting of this Board, 
Ht | and which we hope to notice elsewhere. 


5. CENTRAL Turkey Mission. American laborers, 20, viz.: 7 or- 
— dained, 1 doctor, 1 other layman and 17 women. Native laborers, 
J 114, of whom 29 are pastors and preachers, and 85 are teachers 
and helpers. Native church members are 2,973, a net gain of 93 
on the 2,880 members of the previous year. Expense charged, 
| $43,962.05. 
6. EASTERN TURKEY Mission. Americans 43, viz.: 15 or- 
1 dained, 1 doctor and 27 women; natives 276, of whom 62 are pas- 
tors and preachers, and 214 are teachers and helpers. Native 
ig} church members, 2,579, a net gain of 682 on the 1,897 members 
reported the previous year. And yet this report of the Board 
gives only 206 additions. Whether the error is in the figures re- 
porting the additions, or in the figures representing total member- 
ship, we leave to the Board’s officers and Missionaries to decide. 
Revival influences prevailed in several places. Of Harpoot we 
read: ‘“ The times of refreshing, beginning with or after the Week 
of Prayer, have continued quietly, like showers that water the 
earth. . . . And already more than 100 conversions are re- 
ported as the first fruits.” 
Expenditure charged to this Mission, $68, 170.17. 


7. MARATHI Mission. Americans, 24, viz.: I1 ordained, | 
ia doctor and 10 women. How 12 and 10 make 24 we leave those r 
| to explain who compiled this report. The native laborers are 184, 
ial viz.: 27 pastors and preachers, 157 teachers and helpers. Church 
members 1,381, a net gain of 41 over the 1,340 of the previous 
year. The Board’s report says the year’s additions were 176. If 
ia this is correct, the depletions by death, discipline and removals 
a _ must have been 135. The report says: ‘“ Miss Norris has been re- 
a leased from her connection with the Board, as it did not seem 
ai _ desirable to continue the medical work at Bombay, partly in view 
| a of the great expense necessary to prosecute it efficiently, and 
a partly because the medical wants of the people could be supplied 
i in a large measure by other agencies.” And were not these con- 
| i siderations just as patent years ago, when Miss Norris began her 
nt work in Bombay, as they are now? And are there not hundreds 
, of other towns and cities in India not — with medical 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


an agencies 
ail The Semi-Centennial observed in this Mission was an event of 
special interest; the native christians contributed, to all purposes, 


«2.879 rupees. 
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Expenditure charged in Board’s report, $44,471.28. 


Mapura Mission. Americans, 30, 13 ordained men 
and 17 women. Native workers, 415; 170 pastors and preachers, 
and 245 teachers and helpers. Native church members, 2,827; the 


year’s net gain, 236. Expenditure charged in report, $55,841.60. 
Contributions of natives for all purposes, $2142. 


9. CeyLton Mission. American workers, 17—5 ordained, 1 
layman and 11 women. Natives, 299, viz.: 35 pastors and preach- 
ers, and 264 teachers and helpers. Native members, 1,012, show- 
ing the year’s gain is 40. Year’s expenditure charged i in report 
is $10,739.14. 

Contributions from natives for all objects, 5,864 rupees. Miss 
Agnew, still holding on, after 43 years of most faithful service 


without visiting America, is a rare example of heart-devotion to 
this work. 


10. FoocHow Mission. Americans, 12, viz.: 4 ordained, 1 


doctor and 7 women. Natives, 31, viz.: 23 pastors and preach- 


ers, and 8 teachers and helpers. Church members, 226, showing 
the year’s gain to be 11. Cost charged, $18,499.09. 


11. Norru Cuina Mission. Americans, 40, viz.: 14 ordained, 
1 doctor, and 1 other layman; also 2 women doctors and 22 other 
women. Native workers, 22, viz.: 6 preachers and 16 teachers and 
helpers. Native church members, 681, a /oss of one as the year’s 
result of labor, though the report’s table has 47 added to the 


churches. If so, then 48 have been removed by deaths, discipline, 
&c. Cost, $51,041.50. 


12. SHANSE Mission. Just begun with 4 ordained men and 
their wives, with encouraging outlook. Expenditure included 


under North China Mission. 


13. JAPAN Mission. Americans, 45, viz.: 15 ordained, 1 doc- 
tor and 1 other layman, with 28 women. Natives, 48, viz.: 27 pas- 
tors and preachers, and 21 teachers and helpers. Native members, 


881. Year's net gain, 159. Cost, $55,940. 77- Contributions for 
all purposes, $17,750.29. 


14. MIcRONESIA Mission. Americans, 19, viz.: 9 ordained 
men and 10 women. Natives, 75; of whom 45 are pastors and 
preachers and 30 teachers. Native members, 3,461, the precise — 
number reported a year ago, though this report says 192 have 
been added to the churches. If so, an equal number has disap- 
peared by death, discipline, &c. Cost of this Mission charged in 
report, $26,253.57. | 
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15. Mexico, West. Americans, 5, viz.: 2 ordained,and 3 women. | 
No native helpers or church members. A year ago this Board re- 
ported in this Mission two American workers—1 ordained and 
I woman, 5 native helpers and 173 native church members. These 
have all disappeared from its report, and the 5 Missionaries now in 
the Mission have been sent to begin work anew during the past 
year. The report speaks of “peculiar embarrassments” and 

“ creat disappointment,” but gives no statement of the issues be- | 


tween the officers and their former Missionary, the Rev. Mr. Wat- 


kins, who still remains at Guadalajara, prosecuting his Mission 
work independently. Those who have read our sketches of /nde- — 


pendent Missions the past year—Mr. Watkins’ work among them— 


will have seen ample evidence of the energy and self-sacrificing 
spirit he manifests in his work. In the absence of any reasons, 
furnished either by the officers of the Board or by Mr. Watkins, 
for their divorce, and not even knowing which party divorced the 
other, it would manifestly be unwise in us to attempt any judgment 
in the case, at least so far as the original issue is concerned. But 
the copartnership having been dissolved, and Rev. Mr. Watkins 
being in possession of the field, and of the results in schools and 


converts of his 10 years’ labor, and still resolved to prosecute the 
work, it may properly be questioned whether the officers of the 


Board are wise in sending new Missionaries into the same field and 
city to contend with Mr. Watkins. With the paucity of workers 


in the foreign fields, and praying unceasingly that the Lord of the 


harvest will send them in much larger number, who can repress 
wonder, (1) first, that the officers could dismiss an effective Mis- 
sionary, long in service, if indeed they did dismiss Mr. Watkins ? 
And (2) secondly, with the whole wide world before them, and 
1,000,000,000 still needing Missionaries, who can repress wonder 
that the officers did not send their new young Missionaries to some 
other field, and leave Guadalajara to the old Missionary who had 
SO successfully cultivated the field hitherto ?- 

We confess we somewhat wonder that in all such cases of dis- 
missing an old Missionary, or of being dismissed by him, the 
officers of this Board do not “ make a clean breast of it,” stat- 
ing distinctly, to their friends and the public, the precise reasons © 
and grounds of the action. Do not the friends desire to know the 
reasons? Are they not entitled to know them? If the reasons 
are such as fully justify the officers, is it not for the interest of the 
Board and of the cause of Missions that they be known? 


Can a cause so holy be benefitted by any secrecy? We hope 
our charity for the officers of the Board in this case is not less 
than it should be; but the number of their Missionaries scattered 
in all parts of this country, and some in the Mission fields, between 
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whom and the officers a similar divorce has taken place, and some- 
times under circumstances such that the action of the officers has 
seemed to the Missionaries and their friends arbitrary and cruel, 
and has become to them a life-long grievance, is so great that we fear 
serious injury to this sacred work of foreign Missions from this 
growing evil. Possibly our charity for the said officers is some- 
what affected, too, by facts in our own steal in the past his- 
tory of the Board. 

We have before mentioned the arbitrary course of its committee 
in sending a former secretary to India “clothed with full power 
and authority ” to enforce his views against the profoundest convic- 
tions and experience of the large body of Missionaries, in a case 
where every man of the said Missionaries had fwice placed his 
views on record in writing, and with such strength and force and 
perfect unanimity that the said secretary had found it impossible to 
enforce his unwise and injurious views only by his personal pres- 
ence “clothed with full power and authority ;”’ and then only by 
threats that he would break up the Mission, and abandon that field. 
We remember how one of those Missionaries, dear old Dr. Allen, 
a most able, faithful and devoted worker for some 25 years, was so 
affected by this arbitrary course of the committee and secretary, 
that he at once left the Mission and resigned his connection with 
the Board. We remember that another of those Missionaries, the 
_ Rev. George Bowen, resigned for a like reason, but remained, and 
still remains, a most earnest and faithful Mission worker in Bombay 
at the present time. 

We remember a Mission of this Board in India, begun and 
prosecuted by express order of the said foreign secretary. 
His order was so explicit as to specify the individual Mis- 
sionary who was to leave the work in which he was then en- 
gaged in an old Mission, and go into a new region and found the 
said new Mission. The Missionary had to encounter special diffi-. 
culties and hindrances, violent native prejudices and opposition. 
But he met them as best he could, with God’s help, founded the 
Mission and prosecuted the work, winning the friendship of the 
prejudiced and opposing natives, and the commendation, not only of | 
all in India who:saw or learned the process and results of his work, 
but also the commendation of the secretary himself, who sent him to 
establish the Mission. And yet, when a little later that Missionary 
declined to yield his concientious convictions on the “ school 
question” at the wish of the secretary, he, the said secretary, re- 
solved to dismiss the Missionary from the Board and cut short his 
life-work, at whatever sacrifice to the work of Missions, or to that 
Missionary’s usefulness. The more plausibly to accomplish his 
purpose, the said secretary took advantage of the Missionary’s re- 
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turn to America on furlough (after 11 years in India, and sent by 
the doctors who had attended him in a long sickness which had 
brought him to the verge of the grave), and first abandoned his 
Mission, despite its cheering progress and hopeful outlook. And 
instead of stating to the Board and public the true reason for 


abandoning the Mission, the said secretary published in the M/s- 


stonary Herald that it was a painful necessity to abandon it, from 
the lack of funds ; putting the blame wholly on the churches. for 
not giving more generously; while in reality he was planning to 
begin another new Mission in India, and did begin it very soon, at 
expense much greater than was needful to continue the Mission 
already established with its five years of encouraging labor and 
progress secured, when the secretary abandoned it. 

| We remember, and some. others still living will remember, 
the plea of that Missionary in behalf of his abandoned Mission, 


at the annual meeting of this Board in Philadelphia in 1859, and 


how the warm sympathy of corporate members and of the whole 
assembly came out to him—how earnestly Dr. Jenkins sprang to 
his feet and moved a special committee to consider and report on 
this Missionary’s petition. But the said secretary managed to pre- 
vent this, and got the paper referred to a committee, whose chair- 
man was his own intimate friend, and secretary of another Mission- 
ary Society, and thus compassed the abandonment of the Mission. | 
We need not recall the crushing sorrow which came upon the 
Missionary and his wife, when they found themselves cut off from 
their life-work in India, in which their souls had become so in- 
tensely interested; nor the fact that, after much prayer and 
deliberation, he took all the letters and documents of the case to 
his Presbytery; that, after a careful reading of these, his brethren 
took three months to deliberate, corresponding with the said sec- 
retary, asking him for any other papers or information bearing on 
the case, and to come himself personally and be present in their 
meeting ; or the final action of the Presbytery condemning in be- 
coming, though weighty and severe terms, the course and action 
of the secretary, while justifying and commending the Missionary. 
Nor need we speak of the grace and help from God, which enabled 
that Missionary and his wife to trust humbly and wholly in Him 
and go back to their abandoned Mission in India. Nor will time 
or space permit us now to narrate the strange attempt of that sec- 
retary to prevent their return ; the unjustifiable obstacles he inter- 
posed—not only to prevent their return to the field he had aban- 
doned, while yet they were in America, but the unworthy obstacles 
he interposed in the Mission itself, to prevent their success in re- 
suming it. And yet to the praise of God’s love and care for that 


_ Missionary and his family, and more especially to the praise of 
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God’s love and care for those perishing idolaters, we must record 
that they were helped of God to overcome the obstacles and out- 
live the opposing influences in the Mission; and it still lives, its 
converts now constituting two or three churches, with native pas- 
tors and preachers, and its work prosecuted by 12 American Mis- 
sionaries. 

In view of these cases, and many others much like them, within 
~ our own knowledge, is it strange that we hesitate to give all charity 
to the officers of this Board and none to Mr. Watkins in the case 
before us? Is it strange that we fear the officers are unwise in 
sending new Missionaries into Mr. Watkins’ field, at peril of con- 
stant and bitter contention between brother Missionaries ? Is it 
strange that we fear there has been inconsiderate and arbitrary 
_ action by these officers? And that we fear it all the more as we 
read of Mr. Watkins’ heroic endurance in toils and perils, as he 
has prosecuted his work in Guadalajara ten full years, every year, 
from the first establishing of his church, witnessing large additions 
to it, till the sum total received is 451 adults, and 275 children 
baptized, 82 of them gathered into the church the past year— 
since his separation from the Board still so strangely unexplained 
—especially as we remember his life has been almost constantly 
exposed to bullets and daggers wielded by assassin hands red with 
the blood of the martyred Stephen, his Missionary brother, and of 
eight of his Mexican converts? And as we read some of the closing 
sentences of his last annual statement to his church, where he 
says: “ The field has been hotly contested, foes in front and foes’ 
behind us; nevertheless, we cannot truly say we have lost one 
battle, because we have always fought on our knees, sheltered by — 
the rock of ages. Some of you were discouraged a year ago on 
reading the report of the A. B. C. F. M. in regard to this Mission ; 
but those who signed that report were misinformed respecting us — 
and the work, and we pardon their blunder. I trust we are all. 
doing what we can—the work prospers—souls are being saved— 
God is with us, and we will not be discouraged.” Noble utter- 
ances! worthy of the heroic martyrs of the church in her days of 
severest persecution! Who can restrain his sympathy, or withhold 
prayer that this brother may be helped of God to labor on many 
long years in this same blessed work, winning other hundreds in 
Mexico to the faith of Jesus. 

And is not this a proper place to raise the question in all its 
gravity : Is it wise or well for one christian brother, because he is a 
Mission secretary, to discipline and dismiss Missionaries? Is it wel 
for a non-ecclesiastical Board or committee to exercise such power 
even if they look into the merits of the case, instead of leaving it to 
_the wish. and judgment of the soereeasy as is now so generally 
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done? Ifa foreign Missionary is to be recalled, dismissed, or dis- 
ciplined, why is he not entitled to a fair trial by his association, 


presbytery, or some regular ecclesiastical court ? Is not this usage 


of our foreign Mission Boards, which invests one or two men with 
power to override the judgment of 20 or 40 experienced and faith- 
ful Missionaries, and with power to discipline, recall or dismiss a 
Missionary at pleasure, with no trial by his ecclesiastical peers, a 
dangerous and unjust usage? Does it not bring into peril, not 
only the reputation and rights of its individual Missionaries, but 
the vital interests of this sacred work of foreign Missions? Does 
it not tend to eliminate the manly independence and sense of per- 
sonal responsibility in Missionaries, which are so essential to their 
success in this work? Has not this usage, compassing, as it so 
often does, the end of one’s Missionary life, and damaging his 
reputation in Christendom by whispered insinuations with no open 
manly accusations which might be sustained, or met and refuted, 
come down to us in the lineal order and regular succession of 
Popery and tke Inquisition? Does not Episcopacy guard and 
protect the personal rights and independence of the clergy far bet- 
ter than our non-Episcopal churches do, so long as this dangerous 


usage 1s in force? In proportion as we love our Mission Boards and 


long to see them most effective in evangelizing the heathen, do we 
deprecate this unprotestant usage, and plead that no foreign Mis- 
sionary be recalled or disciplined without trial by his regular 
ecclesiastical court. And this we plead, not more for his own 


‘Sake than for the effective prosecution and success of this sacred 


work among the heathen. Expenditure, $2,900.78. 


16. NoRTHERN Mexico. One ordained Missionary and his 
wife. This Mission is only just begun—no results yet apparent. 


17. Mission To Spain. American workers, 5, viz.: 2 ordained 
men and 3 women; native pastors and preachers, 9; helpers and 
teachers, 12; native church members, 215—an increase of 2 to the 


213 reported last year. Cost of the Mission as in the report, 


$10,332.67. 


18. Mission To AusTRIA. Americans, 2 ordained and one 
woman ; native preachers 6 and helpers 3 ; church members, 86— 
a gain of 34 on the 55 reported the previous year. The outlook 
of this Mission is hopeful and encouraging, and it seems a great 
pity that it is so weakened by death and the return of American 
workers. Cost reported, $11,407.90. 


19. Dakota Mission. Americans—4 ordained, 3 laymen, and 
17 women—in all 24. Natives—i1o preachers and g teachers and 
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helpers. Church members, 620—a net gain of 5 on the 615 of the 
previous year. Total contributions of the churches, $1,308.82. 
Cost reported, $20,596.59. 


20. SANDWICH ISLANDS. Though not reckoned a Mission, the 
Board support some 20 American workers and their work at a re- 
ported expense of $15,073.09—$2,189.97 more than the previous 
year. This does not show that the work is advancing very rapidly 
toward self-support. 


THE Cost oF ADMINISTRATION, calculated as last year, is 12.44 
per cent; though it must be borne in mind that the salaries of 
_ business agents abroad, like Mr. Peet's in Constantinople, are not 
included in this calculation, because they are charged in the large 
aggregates to the different Missions, and we do not know them. 
Every one can see at a glance that the salaries and establishments, 
clerks, &c., of such business agents abroad are just as much a part 

of cost of administration as are the salaries, establishments and 
clerks of the secretaries and agents in Christendom. We still hope 
that the usage of concealing such expenses, in large aggregates, 
will sometime come to an end, and all items of expenditure be 
clearly stated in our Mission reports. 

And in connection with this cost of administration in our 
Mission Boards, should we not bear in mind that Peabody’s gift of 
$3,600,000 for the poor in London, is administered at a cost of 
only 0.11 (z4'7 of one) per cent? 


Cost OF THE MIssiONARY HERALD To Mission Funps. We 
are glad to see this cost has been somewhat reduced the past year. 
After deducting from its expense all receipts from subscribers and 
for advertisements, the balance, taken from monies given for work 
among the heathen, is $1,854.03 - but to make this item so small 
$500 of the editor’s salary are charged to “ Cost of Information,” 
so that the Mission funds a expended on the Herald are 
$2,354.03. | 

The Mission Dayspring is also a tax on Mission funds, as we 
feared, to the extent of $156. | 


REINFORCEMENTS have been—Ordained Missionaries I 3 and 
assistants 27, going to the Missions for the first time. Old Mis- 
sionaries returning to their work after furlough—Ordained 13, as- | 
sistants 12—in all 26 ordained and 39 assistant Missionaries sent 
out the past year. And yet the present number of ordained Mis- 
sionaries reported in the Missions is 4 less; and the assistants 
only 10 more than at the beginning of the year—showing that the 
sending out of the whole 65 has resulted in a net gain of only 6 
workers. In other words, while this Board has added to its 
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- workers 65, it has lost 59 by death, resignation or dismissal. Does 


not this fact call for a statement in each report, not only of the 
number of deaths, but also of the number of resignations and dis- 


missals, and for the cause of resignation and dismissal in each 


case ? The number of deaths zs stated, viz.: I man and 2 women. 
We are also told that 8 men and 11 women have closed their con- 
nection with the Board, “‘ in most instances, because of the health of 


some member of their families or of others dependent on them.” 


And what is the cause in the remaining instances? These Ig dis- 
connected from the Board, and the 3 deceased make only 22, leav- 


ing (59—22=) 37 of the year’s deficiency still unaccounted for. Can 


the churches feel it to be a hopeful outlook for this work, when, 

after paying outfit and voyages of 65 to foreign Mission fields, and 
of 56 back again, they find the number of workers abroad has in- 
creased only 6? And learn still farther, that 19 of the 56, after all 
that has been expended on their outfit and voyages both ways, and 
in their support while learning the languages, now abandon the 
work, depriving it of the benefits of all the experience and knowl- 
edge of the languages, people and work, which they may have 
acquired? Is there not a sad loss here to this great work, to 
remedy or lessen which demands the prayerful study and efforts of 
all who truly desire to evangelize and save the heathen ? 


SENDING MONEY TO THE Missions. The Committee on the 
Treasurer’s Report says: “ Over £90,000 are annually required” in 


bills of exchange for this work; and that, “ during the entire om 


tory of the Board not one bill has proved bad, and not a dollar 


has been lost by their purenase.” “ Every dollar is made to do its — 


largest work.” 
The committee, in making this statement, doubtless expressed 
their sincere belief. We as sincerely believe they are altogether mis- 


taken ; that if every dollar were made to do its largest work, there 


would not be so many Missionaries transported to the distant Mis- 
sions and brought back again in a year or two at heavy expense, 
and without doing any substantial service; there would not bea 
resigning or dismissal of 19 Missionaries in a single year; and 
that the Board would not send its secretary to the distant Missions 

“clothed with full power and authority” to break up schools and 
printing presses against the united judgment of all its Missionaries 
on the ground—expending in voyages, &c., from $10,000 to $20,000 


to accomplish more harm than good. 
But aside from fallible human judgment in the conduct of the 


work in the Missions, can it be demonstrated that the officers of 
this Board have not needlessly and unwisely paid many thousands 
of dollars to bankers in commission and interest which might have 
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been used in the work itself among the heathen ? Do not these 
officers pay some banker a commission on every bill they send 
out ? Assuming that they pay the usual commission of half per 
-cent., or $5 for each $1,000, the commission on 490,000, or $450,- 
000 a year, is $2,250 a year. This in ten years amounts to 
$22,500, in twenty years to $45,000. Now, as it has been clearly 
demonstrated in this Review, that a Mission Board can be its own 
banker, and thus save all this commission, and still more in inter- 
est, must we not admit that the officers of this Board have need- 
lessly paid to bankers more than $100,000, which might have been 
used directly in preaching Christ to the heathen ? 

We close our present review of this Board, prolonged much 
beyond our purpose, by commending this last point to the special 
study of its officers and corporate members, and to the committee 
who so gravely overestimated its financial management. 


XV. AMERICAN MIssIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
(See Vol. V, p. 124.) 
Rev. M. E. Striesy, D.D., Cor. Sec., 56 Reade St., New York. 


The Home Strength sustaining this Association is much the same as that of the 
A. 


Working Force Among Freedmen. —- 1881. 1882. Year's Gain. 
Missionaries, Male and Female. ... . 89 gI 
Number of church members ..... . 5,472 169 
Number of Sunday School scholars . . . 8,130 75,835 295 less 
Number of teachers and matrons . . . . 230° 241 II more 
Total of pupils under instruction... . | 9,608 

Cost of the work among the Freedmen . | $230,733.07 

Work Among American Indians. | | 

Scnool scnolars. . 106 21 
Cost . . ($1,703.24 $2,020 $316.76 
Work Among Chinese. 
Superintendent, Rev. W.C. Pond... . I I 
Given evidence of conversion a ee 106 36 less 


$8 858. 50 $12,454.45 $3,595.95 
Mendi Mission, Africa. 


Ordained Missionaries. . 
Other workers 
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I 2 less 
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9 4 more 
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Mendi Mission, Africa. (Continued. ) 1881. 1882. 


Year's gain. 

Sunday School scholars ....... 173 226 
Expense of Mendi Mission. ..... $12,187.86 $9,548.70 
Toaged Missionary ...... ooo 250 

$9,798.70 
Set aside for John Brown steamer. .. . 7,002 43 
Total income of the Association. . . . . $529,046. 23 $510,113.44 
Total receipts, less endowments . 4 297,584. 45 


The fuller details of expenditure among the freedmen help much 
to an understanding of the work. The cost of administration includ- 
ing publications, collecting funds, Secretary’s and Treasurer's estab- 
lishment and salaries, is. $35,304.77, which is 11.86 per cent. of 
the current income ; and the expenditure on the American Indian, 
Chinese and African Missions being $31,275.58, their due propor: 
tion of administrative expense is $3,710.46. We include here the 


-Indian and Chinese Missions to make the work of this Association 


correspond with that of the American and Presbyterian Boards. 


_ We apprehend that a strict division between the expenditure inthe 


work itself and that on superintendence and oversight would raise 
this cost of administration very much higher. The American Mss- 
stonary takes from the Mission funds $7,433.24, which seems to us 
a wrong policy altogether. This Association-has just made over 
its Mendi Mission to the Brethren Church for five years, and is 
negotiating with the American Board for some of its work among 
the American Indians. The most striking evidence of the good 
accomplished among the freedmen by this Association, and other 
Christian organizations and efforts, is thus brought to view in a 
brief sentence of the American Missionary of February, 1883: 


*¢ When it is remembered that in 1883 the slaves in the South did not own an acre 
of ground, and had not a cent of taxable property, that they had no right to know a 
letter of the alphabet, and that there was not a legal marriage among them ; but that in 
1880 they were taxed for $100,000,000, that some 800,000 of them had learned to 


read, and that purer churches were teaching purer and better morals, one can but ex- 
claim, ‘ What hath God wrought !’” 


XVI. AMERICAN MIssIONARY UNION. 
(See Vol. V, p, 127.) 


Rev. J. N. Murbock, D.D., Sec. ., Tremont Temple, Boston, Mass. 


Home Strength. Ye car's Gain, 

Communicants...... 662,346 

Foreign Mission Income. .... . $288,802.84 $302,584.19 35 more 
Debt at year’sclose. ....... -11,850.08 396.39 11,453.69 less 


$650,000 (REVIEW’s estimate. } 
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Foreign Force and Results. 


ta’ havik Am. Mis. | Native preachers.| Native converts. | Year’s gain. 

| Others. | 1881. | 1882. PerC’t 

Burmah sina es 96 126 362 | 21,968 | 23,483.] 1,515 6.89 
17 9 28 1,616 | 1,765 149 | 9.22 
29 46 48 | 17,017 | 18,992 | 1,905 | I1.19 
25 7 27. | ##£,492 | 1,582 90 | 6.03 
13 2 8 185 52 | 39.09 
| 180 190 473 | 42,226 | 46,007 | 3,711 | 8.78 
| 535 47,046 | 48,862 | 1,816 | 3.86 


89,272 | 94-899 5,527 | 6.18 


The receipts of the year have reduced the debt to only 
$390.39. An addition of $50,203.01 has also been made to the 
permanent funds. The year’s gain in American workers is 10, in 
natives ordained, 108; unordained, 238.. These native workers 
have more than doubled in number the past year—a very encour- 
aging fact when it is remembered that they are largely supported 
by their own churches, though we apprehend much of this seem- 
_ ing gain is a correction of former figures. The net gain in com-. 
municants in each of the Asiatic Missions, and their respective 
percentages, may well be studied separately. The work in the 
European Missions is done by European workers on the ground, 
and these have increased the past year by 72. Judging from the 
year’s gain in communicants, 3,711 in Asia and 1816 in Europe, 
the blessing of God on the work of this Missionary Union, is in 
larger measure than on others ; especially must we notice this when 
pare the number of American Missionaries employed and 
the ¢mount of money expended. Dothe larger results in converts 
won to Christ, in the Missions of this Union, find one influential 
cause in the earlier and more general enlistment of native Christians 
and churches in self-support and independence? This question, we 
believe, is one worthy of very careful study. 


FINANCIAL.—We are never able to examine the Treasurer’s 
-accounts in case of this Union without being impressed with the 
great contrast they present to the accounts of other large Muis- 
sionary organizations. Here every Missionary’s salary is set op- 
posite his name, and all expenses for schools, &c., given in items. 
In case of the Congregational, Presbyterian, Methodist Episcopal 
and some other organizations, instead of such itemized accounts, 
we find large aggregates, $30,000, $500,00, $70,000, &c., rendering 
it. quite impossible to form any reliable judgment of the economy 
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of the soniadiines. or of the integrity of the officials. Some will 


perhaps say that these Mission officers are entirely above suspicion 
and should be implicitly trusted. In regard to this should we not 
consider, (1) If so, then why print any accounts at all? Why not 


save all expense of time or money in printing any accounts, or even 


a report? Or, (2) if those good men are so infallible, why do they 
wish to conceal items in such aggregates? Why not print their 
accounts in utmost detail, in absolute security that no mistakes can 
be found in them? (3) If, indeed, they are infallible, how. comes. 
it that now and again we find one Mission Treasurer has lost $80,- 
000, and another $48,850, and another defaults to the. amount of | 


- $125,000 P In case of every such organization, ought not the sup- 


porting churches to insist on such itemized accounts as. appeat in 
the reports of this Missionary Union ? 
Our figures in the above table are taken from the report, p. 


280. Our footings differ in two instances—Missionaries and na- 


tive communicants—from errors in adding the Report’s- figures, as 
it seems to us. And on looking back to the “ Kecapztulation” we 
find other discrepancies. - In connection with each Mission is stated 
its number of male and of female Missionaries present in the Mis- 
sion. These amount in all the Missions to 51 males and 79 females 
—130 in all. But it is also stated that, including those in America 
on furlough, there are connected with the Missions in Asia 63 mar- 
ried and 10 unmarried men, and 63 married and 45 unmarried 
women, including widows—in all 73 men and 108 women. Of 
course this shows the absentees to be 51.. The quite uniform usage 
of our Mission Boards, in reporting their Missionaries, is to report. 
all connected with the Boards. We have generally assumed that 
about 20 percent. are absent on furlough. In this case this per- 
centage is more than 28. By this standard the 140 ordained Mis- 
sionaries of the Presbyterian Foreign Board represent only 100 on 
the ground in the Missions, the rest being absent on furlough. But 
before we can accept this (28 per cent.) as an average for all Mis- 
sion Boards, we must collate the facts and figures of more of these 
Boards. 

_ Assuming the cost of publications, district officers and agen- 
cies, executive officers and miscellaneous items, to be the cost 5d 
administration, we find the percentage is 13.10. 


Woman's Boarpv.—Of the income of this Union the past year, 


_ The Woman’ Baptist Missionary Society, $40,226.09 


Pacific Coastpaid. ....-: 617.00 
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As the women have their own cost of administration, amount- 
ing last year to 9.83, it seems fitting that these $59,101.86 be not 
allowed to pay a second percentage for administration by the men, 
and this raises the Union’s percentage to 14.17. 


KANDURA, one of the native pastors in Assam, gives an inter- 
esting account of his work, in which he says: “The native Chris- 
tians have built nice buildings for their chapels and schools at their 
own cost and labor. The chapel in the town, which is of brick 
with thatched roof, is also repaired and kept always nice and neat 
_ by their contributions.” This is but one item of the very large 
amount of self-support obtaining in these Missions, and with the 
very happiest spiritual results. We can but suggest that if the 
amount expended in labor, money and rice in each Mission were 
stated in the statistical tables it would be most valuable informa- 
tion to all readers of the Report, or rather to those who get their 
knowledge from the tables, lacking time to read the Report. 


is the prominent station among. the Telugus, where 
the largest number has been baptized, and where the numbers 
added and excluded show most glearly the progress and character 
of the work. The year’s baptisms here are 2,962; received by 
letter, 3; restored, 2; excluded, 77; died, 128; present number 
of communicants, 17,554. 


RAMAPATAM THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. In number of pupils 
this is said to be the largest Baptist Theological Seminary in the 
world. The students practice as they learn, visiting and preaching 
in the surrounding villages to a distance of 10 miles in all direc- 
tions, and thus learn to value their opportunities for study, and at 
the same time to study with a view to practical work amohg the 
people. So far as we can judge from what we have learned of this 
institution, we know of none with so large a band of students, or 
coming nearer to the proper character of such an institution, in 
any Mission field among the heathen. 


SeLr-Support oF Native Cuurcues. In all our study of | 


foreign Missions, connected with the different branches of Protest- 
ant churches, if any have succeeded in more rapidly and effectually 
developing the principle of self-support, we have failed to discover 
it. And this is the more noteworthy because the band of com- 
municants enrolled in the foreign Missions of this Union so far 
exceeds that of any other foreign Missionary organization. In the 
Government administration report of British Burmah for 1880-81, 
is recorded this voluntary testimony: ‘ There are now attached to 
this communion [American Baptists] no less than 451 christian 
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Karen parishes, most of which support their own church, their 
own Karen pastor, and their own parish school, and many of which 
subscribe considerable sums of money and kind for the furtherance 


of Missionary work among Karens and other Hill races beyond 
the British border.” 


XVII. SovuTHERN Baptist CONVENTION. 
(Vol. V, p. 198). 
Rev. H. A. Tupper, D. D., Sec., Richmond, Va. 


Home Strength. | 1881. 2882. Year’s Gain. 
Foreign Mission Income. .... . $46,820.48 $51,157.02 $4,326.54 
Value of Property in Foreign Missions . : $60,000,00 | | 
Foreign Force and Results. | 
613 340 273 


_ The above figures show marked progress in most particulars. 
The additions to the churches during the year have been frequent, 
several in each Mission. Hence it is plain that we over estimated 
their membership last year, or the present statistics are at fault. 
The gain in income and in Missionaries is noteworthy. 

The force and results in each country occupied are as follows : 


| 
MISSIONARIES, NATIVES. 
Begun. Women. Others, | Comt’s. Pupils. 
China... . 1845 8 3 15 Sai | Seer 925 
Africa... 1846, I 3 97 120 II5 
Ntaly.. . . 1870 2 2 10 200 
Brazil... . 1879 2 53 
Mexico . . 1880, I 52 
Totals... . 14 | 14 15 | 943 | $772 83; 340 


CHINA has about half the workers and more than half the 
results. The older workers in this Mission have shown their 


ability and energy by supporting themselves and prosecuting their 
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work when all support from their home churchcs failed them; and 
in the present report we notice that Mrs. Yates and Mrs. Seaman 
have together expended $842 on a house for a girls’ boarding 
school, and Dr. Yates has expended $108 in support of schools— 
personal and voluntary wis to the work they have so long borne 
on their hearts. : 


The sing Une Station, temporarily broken up last year by 
a violent mob, with some personal injury to converts, has been re- 
opened in circumstances which make it seem “a direct answer to 
prayer.” This station was opened and supported by Dr. Graves. 


The Mission in West Africa seems to us specially hopeful, al- 
ready having gained good foundations at Lagos, Abbeokuta and 
Ogbomosho, which invite to prompt enlargement. © 


We are glad to see the Foreign Mission Journal has a circula- 

tion of 5,000, and is virtually self-: “supporting, charging only $86 75 
for publishing the annual report. But as this report is in the in- 
terest of subscribers, as much as anything in the Yournal, it would 
be better for 5,000 or 20,000 more Southern Baptists to become 
subscribers at once, and thus make it 2 a source of substantial in- 
come to their foreign Missions. 


Financial. 
Cost of work in Italy and Chapel at Torre Pellice. . .... 
$33,662 02 


The “ Facts and figures” prepared for wide circulation 
throughout the bounds of this convention, are very happily 
adapted to the purpose in view, and should stir interest strong and 
general enough to more than double the praying and giving of this 
branch of the church for this holy work. 

As in the foreign Missions of the American Baptist Mission- 
ary Union, so here, also, the Missionaries of this convention have 
been wonderfully successful in developing self-support among their 
Mission churches. Of Ch’an Sin Shang, one of their ablest Chinese 
preachers and writers, recently deceased, and of whom Dr. Graves 
writes: ‘In his death I feel a personal loss that J cannot express,” 
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he further testifies, incidentally, to the strength of this self-sup- 
porting and independent spirit in such preachers, viz.: “ Ch’an Sin — 


Shang was never employed by our Mission as a preacher, as he 
was firmly convinced that the Chinese should support their own 
workers. He was the leading spirit in our Chinese Missionary 
Society, and was supported by them. His constant aim was to 


_ have christianity become a self-supporting institution in China, in- 


dependent of foreign money. Yet he was not averse to the advice and 
counsel of foreign Missionaries, and never showed any impatience 
of control.” Surely, in this spirit and character of their native 
workers our Baptist brethren are being greatly blessed, and we 
commend the study of their policy in this regard to the foreign 
Missionaries of some other branches of the church. 


XVIII. FREE BAPTISTS. 
{See Vol. V, p. 197.) 
_ Rev. T. H. Stacy, Cor, Sec., Lawrence, Mass, 

Strength. 1882. Year's gain. 
Foreign Mission Income .... . $16,300 $17,041.42 $741.00 more 
Woman’s Missionary Society . . . 2,852.53 741-3 

Total . $19,593.95 


Value of property in F oreign Missions 


$20,000 (R&VIEW’S estimate.) 


The figures under 1882 are taken from the official “ Year 
Book,” and are doubtless reliable. 


Foreign Force. | 1881. 18382. Year gain. 
Missionaries, ordained,. ..... | 6 5 1 less 
Missionaries, Women. .... io . more 
6 6 re) 
Lay Native Preachers. ..... il 

Day Scholars... . . 2,500 2,858 358 more 
Contributions of Native Churches, r rupees 323 

This Mission has suffered severely the past year. Two earn- 


est and devoted women died in the Mission, and the failing health 
of others has removed them from it. The additions to the churches 
have been 39 by baptism and by letters, but the same number has 
been removed by death, expulsion and dismissal. In the full and 
faultless local report, which has reached us, there is evidence of 
most faithful and earnest work in all departments of labor, preach- 
ing at the stations and in the villages and districts, teaching in 
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Zenanas and the Bible school, and supervision of all other schools, 
while the Press and Medical work are prosecuted as effectively as 
possible. 

There is evidence in the report that a large proportion of the 
native christians do more or less christian work, and hence we in- 
fer the 18 preachers are the paid native workers, and of one of 
those it is said: “ Jacob Misra is employed a part of the time as 
pastor ; for this service he is paid by the church, and the expenses 
of the chapel and Sunday school are also met by the church.” 
- While of Midnapore Station it is said: ‘* Nearly all the adult mem- 
bers are engaged in christian work ; all the married women are 
employed in Zenanas or in ragged schools. Several of the men 
are engaged in evening schools after the work of the day.” 

FINANCIAL. The treasurer’s report presents no individual 
salary of Missionaries, but of home officers there are items as fol- 
lows, viz.: 


Corresponding Secretary’s salary and expenses... . 


All the items of home expense, if we select them rightly, 
amount to $1,512.23=9.26 per cent. 
The contributions received in India amount to 7,144 rupees, 
or about $3,000. 
Of the four ladies sent to this Mission the past year, one was 
a daughter, and another the widow of Rev. J. Phillips, D. D., one — 
of the founders of the Missfon, and a life long worker in it. Mrs. 
Phillips chose to go back and give the balance of her life to the 
work which has so deeply engrossed her heart. The daughter 
had acquired a medical education, and finds this branch of her 
work of special value in the Mission. She has introduced a new 
phase in medical practice which we regard with special interest. 
Our constant readers will have noticed that we deprecate too 
free use of money in any and all branches of work among the 
heathen. Its injurious effects on native christians, inquirers, and 
the heathen are manifest in nearly all the Missions we have seen in 
India. We plead for larger contributions in Christendom to foreign 
Missions, for the 800,000,000 ignorant of Christ and the only way 
of salvation, need for their evangelization earnest and self-denying 
men and women in such numbers that tenfold, nay, fiftyfold, the 
present contributions of Christendom to this work are required to 
meet their absolute necessities, while practicing true economy and 
_ Self-denial. But high salaries of officers and Missionaries at home 
and abroad, and a lavish use of money on native preachers and 
helpers, schools, &c., defeat their own object by eliminating from 
the work the very elements absolutely necessary to success in it, 
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and without which this world can never be evangelized. We cannot 


truly convert heathen by either pampering their selfishness, or by 
_pauperizing them. In making them christians we must not make 


them less manly and self-dependent, but more so. Peter, with 
God’s help, gave the cripple at the temple gate, that which was 
far better than silver or gold. The Missionary who, with God’s 

help, so plants the true principles of the Gospel in heathen minds 
and hearts, that they waken new and unthought-of forces, kindling 
true love to Christ and souls, developing, not only self-supporting 
energy, but a holy ambition to do service for Christ, saves a soul 
from death, and brings an increase of power into the church of 
God. While he who so uses money, consciously or unconscously, 
as to induce heathen to profess a nominal faith in Christ, only for 
the worldly gain thereby secured, makes the native no less a child 


_ Of hell, while burdening the church with another weaking and cor- 


rupting member. 
We have spoken of the mistake of early Missionaries in giving 


away christian tracts, scriptures and books, in such quantities, at 


times, as to destroy all value of them in native minds; so that in 
some cases they have been known to gather them in piles and 
burn them publicly in the crowded market. This was in disregard 
of our Saviour’s direction not to cast pearls before swine ; and in 
disregard, too, of the heavy expense involved in preparing and 
printing the said books. Some 35 years ago, a few of us, then 
Missionaries in India, undertook to change our former practice, to 
cease giving our tracts and books, and impose on each a small 


price. We encountered great difficulty and opposition, not only | 


from the natives, who had always received them for the asking, 
and generally had been importuned to take them, and who now 
stoutly denounced the innovation, but also from many of our 
brethren, who seemed to regard the change as a kind of sacrilege, 
insisting that christian tracts and books, like salvation, should be 
offered freely without money and without price. But those of us 
who had undertaken to change our practice, had counted the cost, 
and while not imposing our rule on our brethren, we quietly per- 
sisted in our own course. The result was soon gratifying in two 
respects. We found our receipts, though generally in pice or 
pennies, yet amounting to scores and hundreds of rupees for the 
use of the Missions. But a still more gratifying discovery was, 
that the natives respected us and our books all the more for it, and 
attached a value to the tracts and books they bought, and read 
them with a care and thoughtfulness they had never shown before. 
The change of usage soon became such a manifest and complete 
success, that opposing Missionaries were not only silenced, but 
gradually adopted the new usage ; and the receipts for such tracts 
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nd books sold to the natives have, for several years, amounted to 
fh ousands of dollars every year ; and the best of all is that our 
christian literature is doing far more effective service. 

But what has all this to do with Miss Phillips’ new phase of 
medical practice ? Very much, as our readers shall see. She has 

applied the same logic to medicine that these few Missionaries ap- 
plied to the books, when we first tried to change our usage. She 
has introduced the same principle, that of selling her medicines at 
low prices. But let us give her experiment and its result in the 
words which come to us ina letter from the same Mission field, 
though not from Miss Dr. Phillips. The words are: “ She opened 
a small dispensary at D , and at once began by selling medi- 
cines at a very low rate. With four or five exceptions no one made 
the slightest objection to paying for what they wished. In the 
space of three months her receipts paid all her assistants, met the 
cost of all her medicines, and left her nearly 200 rupees and quite 
an amount of drugs in store.” ‘“ We are, of course, highly grati- 
fied and thankful for the success of this experiment. Many came 
30 miles to obtain medicines for those who could not walk the © 
distance.” 

We confess to very » ereak interest in this experiment, and hope. 
this change of usage, like the other we have mentioned, will ex- 
tend widely invall our foreign Mission fields. 

We do not imagine this experiment is wholly without prece- 
dent. European medicines and practice have long been known in 
some parts of India. In the large cities, like Bombay and Calcutta, 
European doctors have acquired fortunes by practice among 
wealthy natives; but we know of no Mission dispensary where 
any such attempt has been made to render it self-supporting. And 
yet, who can doubt that such a lesson in self-help avails far more 
to lift the people from their superstitions, abasement, and indolent 
lives than any amount of gratuitous aid ? , 
. This Mission in India was begun in 1836, though the Mission- 
ary Society of this church was organized in 1833. The present 
year, therefore, is the Society’s semi-centennial, which was duly 
observed by a large gathering in Lowell, Mass., beginning January 
29th. The occasion was one of special importance to this church, 
and we trust it is to mark the beginning of fresh interest and 
larger efforts in the work of foreign Missions. We marvel not a 
little that no more of the young candidates for the ministry in this 
church are volunteering for the foreign field. This Mission tn In- 
dia, with a parish of nearly 5,000,000 heathen, has in it at the 
present moment only 4 men laboring for their enlightenment. 
Women volunteer, and go with a readiness that should cause the 
young men of the church to blush for very shame that they have 
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so little love for Christ and the souls of those perishing millions. 
The memory of the noble veterans, too, who have toiled and died 
for this Mission, ought to rouse a spirit of emulation and self- 
sacrificing enthusiasm in the young men, and in the whole church, 
Of the able and stirring papers and addresses at the semi-centen- 
nial in Lowell, one by Rev. B. D. Peck, of New York, so happily 
alludes to some of the founders of this Mission, now taken to their 
rest and joy in heaven, that a brief extract must have a permanent 
record here as follows, viz. : 


‘© One of the most conspicuous and lofty characters, in his life and labors in the 
Mission field, is Rev. Jeremiah Phillips, D. Db. I see before me many who are better 
furnished in every way to present those distinct qualities of brain and heart which gave 
this dear brother an unquestioned position in the front rank of the great Missionaries 
of the world. History will place the name of Jeremiah Phillips high on the roll, and 
full abreast with those of Henry Martyn, Carey, Judson, Livingstone and others. There 
is one notable and consummate feature of excellence in Mr. Phillips’s career in India 
_ which relegates him to the front rank as the benefactor of a people. We may be able 
to comprehend in part, perhaps, in our day, the outcome of that tedious, painstaking 
labor and research of Dr. Phillips in furnishing for the Santals a written and systematic 
language. This our brother did and the thanks of the Government were conferred 
upon him ere he came home to die. His fame might well rest here, and this might be 
considered the rounding out of a completed life, the influence of which can never die. 
But another special work of this brother was exhibited to the world in the time of 9 
great famine. He superintended the construction of a road in behalf of the Govern- 
ment. Many of the natives were employed by him at this time. It was common for 
the parents to come to the Missionaries and beg them to take and feed their starving 
children, while they turned aside to die. In all these appalling scenes, too terrible for 
description, Mr. Phillips bore himself nobly, discharged faithfully and considerately 
every duty, mitigated and relieved a vast amount of suffering, giving indubitable proof 
to the pagans, and to all, that he was the minister of that divine Master who said, ‘ In- 
asmuch as ye did it unto the least of these, ye did it unto Me.’”’ Our brother has left, 
behind him a family of workers, and we shall best honor him and them, but especially 
the Master, by carrying forward with increasing vigor the work which he began. 

‘‘ There is another laborer in this field of whom I must speak. The task of de- 
lineating the life and self-sacrificing spirit of Miss Lovina Crawford is difficult indeed. 
She was one of those rare beings who come into this world to work for others, and to 
bless the ages by their lives and example. They live aside from ordinary mortals, and 
are never fully understood by their contemporaries. They take up their burdens and 
carry them without regret and without complaint. They live not for themselves but for 
others. Their perfectly white souls exult as did the Master’s in ‘ bearing the cross and 
despising the shame.’ These choice spirits to day are not found in the cloister and the 
nunnery, but enshrined in such earthly tabernacles as that of the first Mrs. Judson, 
Elizabeth Fry, Dorothy L. Dix, Florence Nightingale, and last, but not least, Miss 
Lovina Crawford. These are the concrete types of that noble womanhood which tarries 
longest at the cross, and is first-at the sepulchre. Our sister’s Mission was largely with 
and for the little pagan girls rescued from the famine. These she clothed and fed as 
best she could, leading them in ways of knowledge and religious instruction, watching 
them, teaching them in the school, praying with and for them, that they might find 
Jesus ; ; and as they developed into womanhood she strengthened them in virtue’s ways, 
showing them the Lamb of God who taketh away the sin of the world. Some of these 
are now teachers in the schools, and some are the wives of the native preachers. Thus 
even from the famine, that terrible scourge, has come this sweetness and this glory, 
through the earnest, self-sacrificing labors of this noble woman. Who is to receive her 
mantle and to take up the work which she laid down at the portals of the grave? Pos- 
‘sibly that little lady—Miss Coe came into our prayer-meeting in New York 
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the other evening, spoke her gentle words, and offered the sweet and earnest prayer 
which lifted us all heavenward, and then sailed away alone the next morning for that 
dark land? We hope so.” | | r 
XIX. Baptists or CANADA. 
(See Vol. V, p. 198). 


Rev. JAMES CouTTs, Sec., Georgetown, Ont. 


Home Strength. 1881. 1882. Year's Gain 

‘ 345 

Foreign Mission Income. . . ... $13,087.53 $16,249.53 $3,162.00 
Woman’s Boards raised... ..... $1,450.40 $3,150 $1,699.60 
Value of Property in the Missions. . . $20,000.00 (REVIEW’S estimate). 

Foreign Force. 

Ordained Missionaries. . .. . 

5 

Communicants...... 638 860 


The above figures are deficient, the official reports not having 
yet come to hand. There is evidence that God’s blessing has 
rested in large measure on this work in India, and the deficient 
figures will come in time, we trust, for our final tables in our fourth 
number. It will be noticed that the Baptist women of Canada 
have more than doubled their gifts the past year, and their JZs- 
stonary Link continues to be not only self-supporting but a source 
of income to the Mission funds. 


XX. THE SEVENTH-Day Baptists. 
(See Vol. V, p. 199). 
| Rev. A. E. MAIN, Sec., Ashaway, R. I. 
Home Strength. +1881. 1882. Year's Gain. 


8,720 
Foreign Missionary Income. . .. . $4,000 $2,725 $1,275 _—iless 
Home and Foreign Income. . . . 7,065.94 $6,432.05 632.95 
Value of Property in Foreign Missions, _ — $5,000 (REVIEW’s estimate). 

Ordained Missionaries... .... 2 
| 2 2 
Teachers and Bible Readers... . . . 3 4 I 
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ae The second Missionary is in Holland, also some 15 of the : 


church members are there. We find in the annual report no men~ 
tion of any increase or diminution to the church in China.. The 
number of home Missionaries is 23. The pupils at school in the 
China Mission are.52. We find no mention of increase in the 
home membership, or in the number of S. S. scholars.. 

_ The cost of administration ‘of both home and foreign Mis- 
sions, is $1,364.83, or 26.93 per cent. The proportion of this cost 
to foreign Missions is $578.22. 

The Missionary Reporter is a new organ of this Missionary 
Society, vigorously edited by the secretary, and beginning its life, 
with encouraging prospects. We hope it.is to have a long and 
useful life, and be self-supporting from: the outset, and soon bring 


large avails to increase the Mission funds. 


Xx. FIELD NOTES. 


We are sorry to find our review. of the “ Controversy between 
we Missionaries and Armenian Churches in Turkey ” unavoidably 


crowded over to next number. 


EcHoes. wold value the REVIEW. vety highly, and wish it a wide circulation. 
I send you three new y subscribers.” agen V. G. R., Jan. 16, 1883. 7 | ) 


way of increasing this REVIEW'S circulation, which we like above all 
others. | 
‘‘ Enclosed find $1.50 for esialiaky REVIEW. I had asked you to discontinue, 

. . . but on comparing it with other Missionary periodicals, 1 am compelled to ite it: 


the preference, hence must reorder it.’—M, &., Jan. 


‘¢T am glad to send you my subscription.. The REvi«w is worth in every way 
many times the money cost of it to us. I hope your life and strength may be spared to 
such good work for many years to come. I hope you will insist on a better method of 
conducting our money exchange matters. ‘here is no sense in such a church as ours 
being compelled to be at the mercy of the bankers. There is a good deal of quiet 
thinking on these matters, and your articles have helped wondestally.. May God bless 
you in your work.” —H. B., Feb. 6th, 1883. 7 


“Do you wish a clear and concise view of the ‘tale going on in all direc. 
tions? Then send for THE MISSIONARY REVIEW, $I. 50 per year. R. G, 
Wilder, Princeton, N. S. f7, | 


“There is nothing that so enlarges and expands the soul as an active interest in 
foreign Missions. The idea compasses the globe, and lifts the thoughts out of the region 
of selfishness into that of universal benevolence; besides, the sanction and the com-, 
mand of Christ is its impelling impulse.”—C. Z. Spurgeon. 


" The church that has no Missionary spirit is dead. What does she live for 1’——> 
Missionary Journal. 
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CONSECRATION. —*] will place no value on anything I have or may possess, ex- 


cept in relation to the Kingdom of Christ. If anything will advance the interests of 
that kingdom, it shall be given away or kept only as by the giving or keeping of it I 
shall most promote the glory of Him to whom I owe all my hopes in time and eternity, 
May He give me grace and strength sufficient to enable me to adhere faithfully to this 


resolution, not in name only but in reality, so that all my interests and those. of “ chil- 
dren may be — with His cause.’’— David Livingstone. 


\ 


MotTIvEs IN CritricismM.—In revising proofs of some of the 
- foregoing articles, such as IV, VI and IX—14, we are conscious of 
a wish to assure the officers of most of our Missionary organiza- 
tions that we recognize their true interest in this work of Missions, 
their. examples of self-denial, and their care, in dealing with their 


Missionaries, to respect Christian brotherhood, and act by the 


golden rule enjoined by our common Master. And we would 
gladly assure the others, to whom our criticisms specially refer, 
that they are made in no spirit of unkindness to any one, but are 
impelled by-an irrepressible conviction that the measures criticised 
are bringing great harm to this sacred work of Missions. 


DECENNIAL MISSIONARY CONFERENCE IN Inp1IA.— This Confer- 
ence was held in Calcutta from Dec. 28, 1882, to Jan. 3, 1883, 
Gen. the Hon. Sir H. Ramsay, K.C.S.I,, C.B., being chairman. Del- 


egates came from all parts of India and Burmah to the number of 


400 or more, the names in the printed list being 460. A member 
of the Conference has kindly sent us the programme and full pro- 
ceedings of the Conference thus promptly, for which he will please 


accept our warmest thanks. The papers and discussions are of in- 


terest, especially to an old Missionary, and we hope to find room 
for some of them hereafter in this REVIEw. 

_ . At present we can find room for only the condensed figures, 
which show the cheering progress of Protestant Missions in India 
during the last three decades, the last decade showing more de- 
_ cided advance than any previous one. 

The census of Missions in India has been carefully taken at 


the end of each of the last four decades. The figures for three of 
these decades are as follows : | 


Native 


1861. 1871. 1881. 


213,370 318,363 528,590 
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Native Communicants. 

1861, 1871. 1881, 

Ceylon .. 3,859 5,164 6,943 

47,274 


In calculating the percentage of gain in case of native Chris- 
tians, for the last decade, we make it 66, and in case of the com- 
municants, 84; though the papers received say the percentage of 
gain in the decade ending with 1861 was 61, and that ending with 
1881 was 86 per cent. It is also stated that the gain in Ceylon the 
last ten years has been 70 per cent., while in India proper it has 
been 100 per cent. In the different parts of India the highest per- 
centage of gain in this last decade has been in the Presidency of 
Bombay, viz., 180 per cent. 

The census of Sunday schools has not heretofore been taken 
but the returns now are 83,321 Sunday school scholars, of whom 
more than one-fourth are non-Christian children. This outlook is 
certainly cheering, and may well —— to more prayer and 
effort. 


TWwo-THIRDS STILL HEATHEN.— It is a solemn fact that, taking the world at 
large, of every three persons walking on this vast globe two have never heard of the 
Savior, have never seen a Bible, know nothing of heaven and nereng of hell.” —Rev. 
Daniel Wilson, Mildway Conference. 


We commend this statement to Bro. George C Heckman, " 
whose recent address at Cincinnati on “ The Progress of Missions,” 
largely overestimates the number and spiritual strength of Chris- 
tendom. To find the church’s true, effective force his numbers 
must be reduced in much larger proportion than was Gideon’s 
army. 


We are glad to see the French Missionary, M. Coillard, has 
been prospered in returning to his Barotse field, and that the 
Protestants of Nantes have furnished him a steel boat for use on 
the Zambesi. 


ENGLISH MISSIONARIES TO THE INDIANS.—In stating the progress 
of Mission work among the Indians around Hudson’s Bay and near 
the Arctic circle, we sometime since spoke, in this REVIEW, of Bishop 
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Horden and Archdeacon Kirkby. We mentioned that when the 
former was invited to England to be consecrated bishop-of Moo- 
sonee, after 21 years of earnest and faithful service in that vast 
region, the letter inviting him to England found him at Moose 
Factory on his return from a six months’ walk among the scatter- 
ed parishes and people of his charge. 

Of Archdeacon Kirkby we mentioned that in his prolonged labors 
of 27 years, he had twice walked from the waters of the Atlantic to 
the Pacific Ocean, and had become so engrossed in Christian work 
for the Indians that, though then on his way to England to see his 
family after ten years’ separation, his fixed purpose was to come | 
back to his Mission, and he was hoping to have two of his sons 
come and help him in his Mission work. 

This worthy Archdeacon is now preaching, and telling of his 
work among the Indians in Prince Rupert’s Land, in some of our 
Protestant Episcopal Churches; and we recently had the pleasure 
of hearing one of his discourses. He bore very effective testimony 
to the blessed power of the Gospel among the Indians, of their 
readiness to welcome it and become true, conscientious, consistent 
and self-sacrificing christians. We feel sure no christians can hear 
him without feeling that they should give and pray and do vastly 
more for the heathen in the “ uttermost parts of the earth. 


WorK FOR THE CHINESE.—The Trinity Baptist Church of New 
York has 12 Chinamen among its members. At the baptism of J. 
Sing recently, some 20 other Chinamen were present, and several 
of them soon cut off their cues. One of these converts, Kun 
Sing, is about to go asa Missionary to his countrymen in Canton, : 
China. 

What a happy contrast this to the work of the ciiiiiasion 
Board in California, where a few years ago a band of Chinese con- 
verts, won to the faith of Christ by faithful workers in one of the 
churches (Dr. Eeils’if we mistake not), was removed and constituted 
-a separate church under the more strictly mechanical work of the 
Board, and with such results that 2 ordained Americans, 5 Amer- 
ican women, and 6 native laborers, expending $24,808.13 report no 
gain for all last year—not even the increase of one person to their 
membership! We submit that the brother who would rest satis- 
fed with such a result under the working of a Mission board, 
shows a very different spirit from that of the dear Apostle who 
would have us “ pu// men out of the fire;” or that of Paul, 
with burning zeal, “ holding forth the Word of Life, that he might 
rejoice in the day of Christ, that he had not run in vain, neither | 
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labored in vain; preaching Christ the hope of glory, warning every 
man, and teaching every man in all wisdom that he might present 
every man perfect in Christ Jesus;” and enjoining upon us to 
“ consider one another to provoke unto love and good works.” 


LUTHER’S 400TH ANNIVERSARY—“ Honor TO Honor Is 
Due.”—We are glad to see the movement among our Lutheran 
brethren to honor the life and memory of this heroic worker, 
whom God so signally used for reviving the vital elements of 
Christian faith, life and action, in His churchand kingdom. It in- 
volves no_hero- worship to devoutly thank God for Joseph,. 
Daniel, Luther, the worthies of Hebrews 11th, or any more modern 
worthies conspicuous for their faith and self-sacrifice in the cause 
of God and His Kingdom. If children have a heritage in the 
endowments and virtues of their fathers, all who love Christ have 
an imperishable heritage in Him, and in all the worthies of past — 
generations who were like Him. And among such Luther must . 
forever hold the place he won and God gave him. Luther was a> 
remarkable example of the boldness of the righteous. © Single- 
handed he fought against popes and kings and cardinals, and other 
dangerous enemies. Often times he was left alone, unsupported 
by his most intimate friends. Still he remained unshaken. “ Ah!” 
said some to him when on the way to Worms, “ there are so many 
cardinals and bishops at Worms! They will burn you as they did 
John Huss.” “ Although they should make a fire that should 
reach from Worms to Wittenberg, and that should flame up to 
Heaven, in the Lord’s name I would pass through it.” Ata sub- 
sequent period of his journey his friend Spalatin sent a messenger 
to him to say that he must not think of entering Worms. The 
ymperturbable Luther looked steadily at the messenger, and re- 
plied, “Go tell your master that, although there were so many 
devils at Worms as tiles upon the roofs of the houses, I would 
enter it.’ When told that Duke George would certainly arrest 
him, he replied, “If it rain Duke Georges for nine days together, 
I will gO,’ 


THE Missionary Spirit—How IT Spreaps.~—The Inter-Sem- 
inary Convention has been useful in rousing some, and deepening 
Missionary interest in other, young men. The students at Lancas- 
ter, Pa., were manifestly helped by the late convention at Chicago, 
as were those in Princeton and elsewhere ; and we trust this an- 
nual gathering is to become a much greater power in behalf of 
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Foreign Missions. But we are much impressed by the self-propa- 
gating elements of this Missionary spirit. Once let an earnest 


Christian come under the force of Paul’s conviction, with special — 


direction to the heathen—let him feel deeply in his soul, ‘“ Woe is 
me if I preach not the Gospel to the heathen,” and under this con- 
viction go and enlist in the work, and we may confidently expect 
others of his friends and acquaintances will catch the same spirit 


- and come under the power of a like conviction. Some years ago 


one, and then another, in Hillsdale, Mich., heard and obeyed a 
voice calling them to the heathen. To-day it is reported that 20 


Foreign Missionaries have already gone from that small commu- | 


nity, and mostly from the Hillsdale college. In marked contrast 
stands Bates’ college, in Maine, connected with the same branch of 
the church, and yet it has never sent one to preach to the heathen. 
If the teachers and Professors of Bates’ ever discourse about the 
800,000,000 of heathen perishing in their sins and superstitions, 
_and of Christians’ obligation to carry them the Gospel, it is ina 
way to jog no young brother from his quiet, conservative purpose 
to abide in Christendom. It would seem that much the same 
views and feelings prevail there that prevailed in England when 
William Carey first began to startle the churches with his Mission- 
ary force and fire, and his aged pastor, dear old Dr. Ryland, with a 
frown of injured dignity and a stamp of his ponderous foot, bade 
young Carey “ sit down,” adding with all the weight of his minis- 
terial authority : ‘‘ When it shall please God to convert the heath- 
en, he'll do it without your help or mine, either.” Strange error ! 
Damaging alike to heathen and to Christians, And yet how ex- 


tensively it still prevails in the churches and theological schools of. 
Christendom! O, for some power from God to break the spell and | 


reveal to our thousands of Christian young men the solemn respon- 
sibilities, the grand possibilities, and the glorious privileges which 
are theirs if they will but obey Christ and put their hands and 
hearts to this work of evangelizing the heathen. © 


THE OLDEST NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD is said to be the 
Peking Gazette, first published g11 A. D. 


“Tt needs but little to degrade the Christian into a Ritualist, and still less to turn 
the Ritualist into a Romanist. We shall go far if we once start on the downhill road. 
I would to God, in these degenerate times, we had back again somewhat of the stern 
spirit of the Cameronians and the Covenanters; for now men play fast and loose with 
God, and think that anything they please to do will satisfy the Most High. Mischief 
will surely come of this lax state of things to the churches of this day, as surely as 
affliction came to Israel of old.’’—Spurgeon. 
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RATIO OF GIVING FOR HOME Work AND FOREIGN MissIons. — 
The Free Presbytery of Glasgow, Scotland, is reported to have 
contributed $470,000 last year, for all purposes, of which only 
Whit $20,000 was for work among the heathen, Jewish, colonial and 
yy continental fields—only $135 for the entire work abroad, while 
ian ~ giving $4,500 for the work at home. We had an impression our 
Pa Scotch Free Church brethren gave to Foreign Missions a larger 
ya proportion of their entire contributions than do our American 
Ht Hit) Presbyterians ; and yet the data in the last minutes of the General 
Bi Assembly, North, show that to $135 given for Missions among the _ 
heathen, only $2,550 are given for home work. 


He MANUAL—BuSINESS RELATIONS OF BOARDS AND MISSIONARIES. 
A —In our reviews of the work and doings of the Presbyterian For- 
Wi eign Board we have felt constrained to point out particulars in 
which the officers of that Board have violated their own printed: 
rules. The Foreign Mission editor of the Presbyterian Monthly 
Record for January, 1883,.has republished its J/anual, and those © 
who have in hand that number of the said Record will see in ita 
confirmation of our views. We ask attention, now, to only two 
instances—(1) Page 17 of the Kecord, 2d Paragraph of the Manual, 
“ The Board is not an Ecclesiastical body,” &c. Thus being a non- 
ecclesiastical body, what right has it to dismiss, recall or discipline 
an ordained minister of the Gospel? The plea sometimes urged 
that the Board does not depose the minister, only dismisses 
him from its service, does not avail here; for ‘the action of the 
Board, in case of recall or dismissal, cannot fail to injure the repu- 
tation and standing of the Missionary, and conflict directly with 
the action of his church court in ordaining him. That court de- 
clared him fitted to preach the Gospel, and authorized him to 
preach it. This non-ecclesiastical body interferes, and declares he 
is not fitted to preach the Gospel, even to the heathen. Is there 
not a conflict here between the non-ecclesiastical and the lecclesias- 
tical body ? And suppose it can be demonstrated that the said 
ordained Missionary is not fit to preach the Gospel, is his recall or 
dismissal by the Board, still remaining in the ministry, the right 
thing to be done? Ought he not to have a regular trial by his 
peers in an ecclesiastical court, and this without first prejudicing 
his case by such arbitrary recall or dismissal without such trial ? 
And will our readers look at another paragraph in this official 
Manual. See said Record, p. 18, third line from the bottom of the 
page. “ Without the recommendation of the Presbytery, the Board will 
not send any minister to a foreign Missionary field.” And yet, with this 
declaration in its own official rules and printed Manual, this Board 
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recently sent back to one of its India Missions, a man, not only 
without the recommendation of his Presbytery, but solemnly and 
prayerfully deposed from the ministry by his Presbytery! By such 
an act does not this non-Ecclesiastical Board exercise rights and 
prerogatives superior to, and in defiance of, the court of the church 
which ew it, and whose servant it was meant to be ? 


LAW AND ORDER NEEDED IN ALASKA.—Reports come from Alaska that the U. S. 
revenue cutter, Thomas Corwin, has performed the brave feat of destroying a village of 
Hochinoo Indians. The complaint is, that *‘ the tribe had seized and held two white 
men and a steam launch, which had been sent out with a tug for whales, The launch 
had been provided with a bomb, which was being fired, when an explosion occurred, 
and an Indian chief, who was on board, was killed. 

Thereupon the tribe seized the launch and the two white men, and held them pris- 
oners. The steam tug got away, reported to Captain Merriam, of the U. S. Corwin, 
who, with his 60 sailors and marines, hastened to Sitka, demanded the said launch and 
two white men, and on being refused, landed his men, with a gatling gun, destroyed all 
the canoes, shelled the village, and looted and burned the huts not already destroyed, 
killing the warriors who did not escape to places of concealment.” — 

We confess to a feeling of sorrow and shame as we read of this conduct. It 
awakens a strong apprehension that the death of that Indian chief on the launch was 
compassed by foul nteans—that his tribe had just provocation for seizing the two white 
men and their launch; and that in so summarily destroying the village and warriors, the - 
U.S. Corwin performed a feat not of manly courage, but of injustice and cruelty, bring- 
ing reproach upon our nation and Government. We fail to discover any proper judicial 
elements in the conduct adopted by Captain Merriam, and we’much hope it may receive 

a thorough official investigation, and prove a stepping stone to some regular government 
and judicial processes in Alaska. | 


‘SNAKES AND WILD ANIMALS IN INDIA, onli is one of the solecisms of the religious 
superstitions of India, in case of a large part of the population, that while prosecuting 
wars and hostility to each other, resulting in the destruction of many human bein 
they believe it to be an enormous sin to kill animals of any kind. The whole land has. 
become so full of poisonous reptiles and ferocious wild beasts, that the government has 
latterly offered rewards for killing them. Government reports men, women and chil- 
dren killed by snakes and wild beasts in 1881 to be 21,427—18,670 of them by snakes; 
while the snakes killed for the offered rewards were 245,968, and the wild animals 
killed for the rewards were 24,032. 


“Had it not been for the foreign Missionary spirit, the christian religion would 
never have seen its second century.””—Morning Star. | 


Were the foreign Missionary spirit to die out of our American churches, they 
would be as dead and worthless as the Armenian and other corrupt Eastern churches, 


_ CARE OF BENEVOLENT FunDs.—FRoM SCOTLAND. Dec. 5th, 1882.—*A society 
that has long contributed to the comfort of the widow and the orphan, the Friendly So- 
- Gety of Dissenting Minisicrs, has within the last few days made a painful discovery that 


7 
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its acting treasurer has appropriated or squandered away its funds to the extent of 


£ 22,000 of its whole supposed capital of £ 29,000. The society has existed since 1797, 


and during that time it has paid £117,552 of annuities to widows and orphans of dis- 
senting ministers, At present it has seventy-three annuitants and 147 members. The 
directors promise a full statement of the liabilities of the society in a few days; but one 
of the results will likely be a serious diminution of the annuities paid to the widows and 
orphans. A report of the affairs of the society was made two years ago bya well- 
known actuary of Edinburgh, and he reported very favorably. But on looking at the 
report, it turns out that the directors did not submit to him the bonds on which the so- 
ciety had advanced money. ‘The directors were satished with the statement of the 
treasurer that these bonds were in existence, and the actuary was asked to calculate on 


bonds that he had not seen, and so he erected for the society. a castle in the air that has 


now vanished away.” 
Thus go $110,000 more of benevolent funds ; and yet how many deem it unkind 


and harsh in an editor to call in question the wisdom and business capacity of any offi- 


cer or board entrusted with such funds! In this case, not only the treasurer, but the 
directors also are shown to be at fault; and apparently got up the glowing statement of 
the actuary without letting him see the bonds, on purpose to secure favor to a rotten 
concern.. In view of such cases as this, and the recent loss of the Massachusetts H. 
M. Society’s funds by its treasurer, Demond, how can any sensible man plead for per- 
manent funds for Mission work, where the work itself once accomplished, brings gain 
at a hundredfold greater rate than any possible banks or secular business in which such 
funds can be placed. 


 Porsoninc CHINA WITH Orium.—Lamson, recently executed 
in England, poisoned his brother-in-law for $7,500. England 
poisons China for $35,C00,000 a — Which is the greater crim- 
inal ? | 


THEATRES BuRNED.—In 1878-80, three years, 252 theatres 
are reported to have been wholly or partly burned, involving death 
to 4,370 and injury to 3,400 more. 


BriTisH GuiaAnaA.—The population of this province is said to 
be 254,000, of whom some 80,000 are coolies from India, and 
some 13,000 Chinese... Among the Christian forces at work in this 
population are now 36 clergymen of the church of England, the 
Missionary work being mostly under the supervision of the S. P. G., 
which reports 2,100 church members and 574 communicants in its 
Mission churches. Dr. Austin was consecrated Bishop of this 


province in 1842, and still holds this relation now after 40 years’ 


service, and at the age of 75—a remarkable instance of such active 
and prolonged service in a tropical climate. 


The present Kine of SIAM, in his younger years, was under 
the teaching and influence of an English lady as Governess—one 
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Mrs. Leonowens. It is pleasant to see the King now showing his 
remembrance of her by inviting her son to come to Bankok and 
accept an appointment as “ Grand Master of the House,” with the 
offer of a house and a large salary. 


RAINIMAMONJISOA has, for many years, been a high official of the Madagascar 
Government, serving as governor of Tamatave at times, and repeatedly sent on foreign 
embassies. He is one of two veterans, recently deceased, who were first to learn to 
read and write in the Mission schools, when the first Missionaries began work on the 
island in 1818-20. He soon became a teacher, and shortly after avowed his faith in 
Christ. In the daysof persecution he was threatened and twice disgraced for his Chris- 
tian faith, but he bore it meekly and remained loyal to his convictions, doing all he could 
to help his suffering brethren, and never ashamed to own himself one of them, Yet, 
for some reason, he was not executed, and when Radama II. came to power Rainim- 
amonjisoa was restored to favor and to higher rank and service than he held before. | 

Besides his important services in the home government, he was ten times sent to 
represent it abroad. But the elements of his Christian character, for which more than 
all else we make this mention of him, appear in his watching all proper opportunities to 
testify his faith in Christ and preach the Gospel to his countrymen. Constantly en- 

grossed with his public and secular duties, he never forgot or neglected his duty as a 
member of the Christian church. We find no evidence that he was ever ordained, or — 
even licensed, to preach and yet he was so constantly preaching, and so exemplary in 
life and character, that when sent as Governor to Tamatave the Christians there chose 
him to be their pastor; and when removed to Antananarivo, the capital, he was chosen 
to be senior pastor of Analakely, one of the largest and most influential of the city 
_ churches, and continued to hold this relation and to faithfully meet its duties to the time 
of his death. We record the preaching and pastoral character of this high government off- 
cial as showing the strength and vitality of his Christian principle and his love to Christ 
and souls; and yet we cannot repress the conviction that it shows also the wisdom of 
the Missionaries in developing and enlisting the voluntary and unpaid efforts of their 
converts for making Christ known to their neighbors. Is there not a grievous mistake 
in this matter in many of our Foreign Missions? What can be more obstructive to 
progress in this sacred work than the feeling too often manifest among converts that they | 
are under no obligation to win others to Christ unless paid for it by the Mission ? 


CASTE ON OUR OCEAN STEAMERS.—We are ashamed to record that Rev. Mr. 
Gomer, a faithful and efficient colored Missionary in the Sherbro Mission of the Brethren 
Church, after a visit here in the home churches, was refused passage to Liverpool by the 
White Star Line. The Treasurer of his Society bought tickets for Rev, and Mrs. Gomer 
by this line, but on going on board the steamer to select quarters the money was returned | 
_and passage refused. It shouid be mentioned to the credit of the Anchor Line to 
Glasgow that Mr. and Mrs. Gomer at once obtained passage on one of their steamers, 
and experienced all the kindness and courtesy they could desire. Would not the Star 
Line do well to inform the travelling public of its Azgh caste pretensions ? 


MISSION PRESSES.—‘‘ The Press in Lucknow has made so much profit the past 
year as to add 3,000 rupees to its capital.” — Northern Christian Advocate. 


The advantage from Mission Presses, in the ability thereby secured for the prompt 
and accurate printing of Christian scriptures, tracts and books, outweighs very greatly 
all profits added to their capital, or used in Mission work, legitimate and useful as such 
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profits certainly are. And yet the deputation of the American Board to India, in 
1854-5, ordered the sale of its large printing press in Bombay, which had so enlarged 
its capacity and facilities for work by its own profits, that for several years, under the su- 
perintendence of the late Dr. Allen, its avails met the expense of the entire Bombay Mis- 
sion, supporting the schools, native teachers and helpers, and two or three Mission families, 
The sale of that press always and unavoidably reminds us of the fable which tells of 
killing the hen that laid golden eggs to get allthe eggs at once; and the result, in our 
view, proves it to have been equally disastrous, not to say suicidal. That deputation 
came the whole distance from Boston, Mass., to India, to break up our Mission schools, 
especially the High School in Bombay, which neither received, nor asked, any support 
from the Board; and we submit, with all deference to the Napoleonic ability of the 
Secretary who broke up both the said school and the Mission printing press, that his 


act in destroying the press is best accounted for on the ground of a wish to deprive 


the Mission of its self-supporting power in the press, and bring it to his own views by 
force of the money power at his control in the home funds of the Board. We were 
never a member of that Bombay Mission, and had no personal interest in the said press 
or High School, and speak only from our standpoint of observation and common inter- 
est in our Mission work among the Mahrattas. 


MANGAIA.—GENEROUS GIVING.—A Conrrast. —Mangaia is one of the Her- 
vey Islands. Some fifty years ago its inhabitants were savage idolaters, many of them 
debased cannibals. Now most of the people are members of Christian Churches. Sab- 
bath is strictly observed, and nearly the entire population attends service. At early dawn 
they assemble for an hour of prayer. Between the two preaching services they meet to 


read the Bible and pray. When the Bible was translated and printed copies were 


brought to the Island, they bought copies to the value of $387.50. When a fresh supply 
of a corrected edition appeared their purchases quickly amounted to $675 in value. 
When one of their Missionaries bade them farewell recently, they gave him $300 as 
‘a token of love and esteem.’’ When the native brethren on New Guinea needed 
boats for their Mission work, these Mangaian christians sent them $334.50 for that 
urpose. 

J Yor the 1400 population of Aitutaki the Missionary says they give $400 annually 
to the L. M. S. He mentions a single family, the father and mother of which gave $2 
each and the g children, $1 each—$13 in all. Let families in Christendom take lessons. 
Of Numangatini, the king of this once cannibal island (Mangaia), the Missionary writes : 
‘He was a wonderful trophy of divine grace; a kind, loving and devoted friend, never 
Jong absent from us, and always ready to sympathize with us in our joys and sorrows. 
He was a wise and meek ruler, and his life was pure and without reproach. We could 
not keep back our tears when he was taken from us. He died the most triumphant death 
I have ever witnessed among natives.” 


AMERICAN INDIANS.—* No good Indian but a dead one.” And yet, a civil en- 
gineer, long conversant with the Creeks aad Choctaws, says: | | 


‘‘ They are as nice a people as you can meet; there seems to be no vice or crime 
among them. I never knew a people so honest, or so careful in their observance of the 
Sabbath. They would not even take old fruit-cans that were thrown out of the camp, 
without first asking permission ; although being very fond of pictures, they valued those 
that were pasted arounc the cans ;”” and he attributes their integrity and good morals to 
the fact that most of their chiefs are Christian ministers. 


COFFEE Housz Motto—“ Come unto me, ye that Labor, &c.—Miss Maria A. 
West, author of “ Romance of Missions," has established an evangelical coffee house 
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in Constantinople with the shieie Arabic invitation, with christian books in its Reading 


Room.in a great variety of languages there read and understood, and it is reported to be 


a very effective evangelizing aiid 


SPIRITUAL HEALTH.—It is when soldiers are idle in crowded camps that they 


sicken and die. In the field they revive and gain victories. So Christian vitality is: 


ever purest and fullest when in action—when the church is most earnest in - gaining 
victories for Christ. 


WIDoOws’ AND ORPHANS’ FuND.—This is a fund established years ago by the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, and for which a New Year’s offering is regularly given. When 
first established the needs of the Widows, Orphans and disabled Missionaries of this 
Society were met by about $7,000 a year. The number has now increased to 33 wid- 
ows, 49 children and 25 disabled Missionaries, requiring for their relief last year, 
$28,250. The Directors of the Society say: ‘ The obligation, which this fund ac- 
_knowledges, is of a distinct kind; and the Directors feel sure that the friends of the 
Society prefer it shall continue to be met in this distinct way.” 


Are they not right in this? Is it not more open, frank, and better every way, that 


our Mission boards place the amount, with the items, given to support disabled Mission- 
aries, Widows and Orphans, separately in their reports, instead of engrossing and con- 
cealing them under the several Missions, as is the practice of our larger American boards ? 
Ought not the donors of this money to know that these disabled workers are cared for, 
and what amount is required for this purpose? Is not such a fund far more in accord 
with the true spirif of Missions than is a permanent fund for Officers ? 


BasuTos.—M. Mabille’s special work while on recent furlough, was the revising 
and carrying through the Press, the Sesuto Bible, of which some 20,000 copies were 
printed by the British and Foreign Bible Society. Since M. Mabille’s return to the 
Basutos, we notice he has baptized some 60, and festivals have been observed in nearly 


all the Basuto Stations, the native Christians greatly rejoicing in the possession of a 
complete Bible. 


THE KALI Yuc.—Orthodox Hindus unite in calling the present time their pre- 
dicted Kali Yug. They regard the progress of christianity, the neglect of caste, idol- 
ceremonies, and Hindu rites, with the evident disentegration of Hindu society, as proof 
that their Kali Yug, or zron age, has indeed come. One prediction of this period is 
found in their sacred books, the Vishnu Purana. Anglicised, the prophecy is as follows: 


“‘ Hear what will happen in the Kali Age. 

The usages and institutes of caste, 

| | Of order and of rank will not prevail, 

Nor yet the precepts of the triple Veda. 

Religion will consist in wasting wealth— 
In fasting and performing penances © 
At will; the man who owns most property, 
And lavishly contributes it, will gain 
Dominion over others ; noble rank 
Will give no claim to lordship; self-willed women 
Will seek their pleasure, and ambitious men 
Fix all their hopes on riches gained by fraud.” 


Are not some of these features of the Xa/i Yug visible even in Christendom ? 
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THE FRENCH AND MADAGASCAR.—We can but deprecate the attempt of France to 
claim territory and jurisdiction in Madagascar. The territory claimed is said to have 
been acquired from chiefs in rebellion with the rightful government of Madagascar at 
the time—a rebellion that was not successful—and of course if the said rebels made 
over the territory to the French in 1840, as claimed by them, the act could have no 
validity unless confirmed by the legitimate government of Madagascar. And this gov- 
ernment not only repudiates the act, but resists the attempt of the French to ee the 
territory. 


JAPAN.—In no nation in modern times has the gospel made more rapid progress 
than in Japan. The readiness of the people to have some share in the work of circu- 
lating the Scriptures among their own countrymen, was exhibited when a firm of Japa- 
nese publishers asked and received permission, about five years ago, to reprint the New 
Testament which was being translated under the American Bible Society’s auspices. 
But now an onward step is reported by the Society’s agent, who says that a number of 
Japanese have prepared a formal paper, asking that in the work of translating the Old 
Testament, the Japanese Christians may be represented by a committee of their own 
countrymen selected by themselves. 

The dependence of Missionary translators upon native teachers and helpers i is well 
known; and the New Testament version, made by Drs. Hepburn, S. C. Brown, and 
Greene, (which the editor of the Fapan Mail compared to building a railway through 


the national intellect), would never have been what it is without the aid of competent 


native assistants, and especially of Mr. Okuno Masatsuno and Mr. Matsuyama Taka- 
yoshi. But it is especially significant, that in a land which was so long closed against 
all foreign intercourse, and so recently opened for the introduction of Christian thought, 
the converts to Christianity should be so ready to appreciate the importance of combin- 
ing native and foreign scholars in the work of Bible translation, and of securing the 
utmost accuracy as well as uniformity in a version which, when accepted as a standard, 

is to exercise control over religious thought and life for generations yet to come.— Bible 


Sect ely Record, 


XI. THE FORHIGN MISSIONARY AND THE “ HOLY 
CARPET.” 


Has the Foreign Missionary become a sincere advocate of Islam? Or does it 
enter a plea for state and church honors to the ‘“ holy carpet” on the policy and tactics 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley—serving God secretly and the devil openly, the latter only to 
please the devil’s followers and conciliate their esteem and favor ? 

In its February issue, page 383, discoursing on “ Christian England and the ‘ Pro. 
cession of the Carpet,” the Foreign Missionary says: ** The impression has been pro- 
duced by statements in the press that the British army in Cairo was forced to do un- 
seemly homage to the Sacred Carpet when ex route for the Caaba in Mecca.” 

Precisely so. And does this organ of the Presbyterian Foreign Board presume to 
call in question the correctness of these “ statements in the press?” And if not, why 
does it seek to lessen the impression produced by them? Why does it mislead its 
readers by giving such prominence to a letter of George Birdwood in the London 
Times, without telling its readers the worthlessness of George Birdwood’s testimony ? 
It were easy to point out the specious sophistry of this letter from the Z7es but it is 
enough to say George Birdwood has always been as earnest an advocate of military 
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‘honors and processions to do homage to Gunputti, Jugonath and the other idol gods of 
the Hindus, as he is in this letter for doing | honor to the pragesnon of the holy carpet, 
decause it is not an idolatrous act. . | 

The readers of the Foreign Missionary should know, also, that George Birdwood 
contends that the use of opium in China is harmless, and tries to justify his government 
in forcing opium upon China against the remonstrance of the Chinese Government, at 
the cost of two bloody wars. Must the readers of the Foreign Missiona ry have next 
‘George Birdwood’s defense of opium, and of this most gigantic crime of forcing it 
upon China, because the “ statements in the press,” and the combined testimony and 
pétitions of 300 Missionaries in. China have produced the impression that opium is 


destroying the bodies and souls of the Chinese, and the crime is so horrible and God- 


offending that no effort should be spared to persuade the British authorities to stop it ? 

The great majority of true Christians believe the Bible, too; and the “ statements 
in the christian press”? tend to produce the same impression. Shall we, therefore, look 
inthe next Foreign Missionary for some of George Birdwood’s many letters and writ- 
ings, in which he labors to show that the Biblical account of creation, the miracles of 
Christ, and most other things found in the Bible, are the merest myths, worthy of no 
credence ? 

We trust “ the statements in the press and the impression produced by them” are to 
abide, so long as these sacreligious acts of military officers in honor of false religions, 
shall continue to be perpetrated. That our readers may have some of these statements 


at hand we give one or two of them just here, The Bombay Guardtan says: “ The | 
honors so profusely rendered to the Carpet in Cairo, by the British army and the unen- 


lightened portion of Egypt, were rendered because that carpet was destined to be ex- 


tended above the black stone in the mosque at Mecca.”’ And again: ‘ We cannot con- 


gratulate Sir Garnet Wolseley on his new title, ‘ Lord Wolseley of Cairo.’ That wretched 
carpet will always come to the front when Lord’ Wolseley and Cairo are mentioned to- 
gether.” The Bomébay Gazette says: “ The order for them to march in the procession 
of the Holy Carpet at Cairo caused a considerable stir among the British troops. The 
senior army chaplains presented a petition to the General, praying that the men might 
be released from participation in such an idolatrous ceremony. Sir Garnet Wolseley 
replied in curt terms, that as commander-in-chief in Egypt, he issued orders for the 
public weal. The representations of Colonel G. W. Knox, on behalf of the Scots Guards, 
were more successful, and the presence of the regiment was excused.’’ All honor to 
the name of Knox. May all who wear it ever act as worthily. Did this colonel and 
his regiment’s Scotch blood rise so nobly to this emergency that Sir Garnet found it “ for 
the public weal” to excuse them? 

Ought not the impression produced by such statements in the press, to be much 
stronger and more indignant than itis? Must not the dullest school boy see that the 
honor shown to the carpet, by the British army, was not to the Sultan or the Khedive, 
but to Islam itself? That the presence of the Sultan’s empty litter was not to receive 
homage, but was the Sultan’s official act to show his own homage to the carpet as repre- 
senting the essence of Islam? And are our readers aware that, not satisfied with one 
such act of impiety, in defiance of all outraged christian consciences, the same act was 
repeated when the old carpet was subsequently brought back to Cairo from Mecca? 


The statements in the press, and among them the remonstrance sent in to the 
British Secretary of State for War, by the Evangelical Alliance, should be prayerfully 
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studied and their impression be rendered permanent on all christian hearts, Our space 
permits but one more now, and that shall be from the pen of Sir William Muir, 
K. C. S. I., whose authority on Islam is ‘widely acknowledged. To the editor of the 
Standard he writes: 


“ Sir—After the expression of opinion from various quarters on the honors done to 
the ‘Holy Carpet’ despatched from Cairo to Mecca, one might have hoped that the 
Christian public would not a second time have been offended by a like use of British 
troops. It seems, however, that on the return of the worn-out ‘ Carpet,’ which has been 
draping the Temple at Mecca during the past year, similar honors were “oun paid to 
the relic, in presence of the British representatives. 

«¢ The excuse made in Parliament for this concession to the Moslem faith was (1) 
that the religion was not an idolatrous one, and (2) that the ceremony was political, and 
not religious. The first argument is irrelevant. The question is not whether the reli- 
gion is idolatrous, but whether the saluting of the ‘Carpet’ is not doing honor to the 
religion from which the relic derives its sanctity. 

The second point I question, for these reasons: The sanctity of the § Carpet $ 
arises out of the sacred use to which it is put, and the honors paid to it are in virtue of 
that sanctity. The Kaaba, or Temple of Mecca, has been dressed in such a black cov- 
ering ever since the days of Mahomet, and, indeed, long before. The ‘Carpet’ sent 
from Cairo every year is thrown over the Temple, and forms its covering or ‘ dress;’ 
and from this sacred purpose it derives its sanctity. Itis so hung as to admit of the 
pilgrims at the shrine kissing the black corner-stone. It is thus closely associated with 
the rites of the Meccan worship, running around the Holy House, drinking from the 

_adjoining well of Zem-Zem, slaying the victims, etc. It is because of the religious — 
purpose to which it is put, and the hallowed associations surrounding it, that honor is 
done to the ‘ Carpet’ on its despatch to Mecca, and again, having fulfilled the duty, on 
its return to Cairo. The honor and reverence shown to it by the votaries of Islam are 
virtually honor and reverence shown to the religion itself. 

‘‘ The empty litter of the Sultan forms part of the pageantry, and the salute, some 
‘say, is intended for it. But surely it will not be contended that this is the popular sen- 

timent (it certainly was not the view of the officers of the Indian Contingent, who vis- 
ited us the other day) ; or that all this enthusiasm at Cairo is due to the presence of the 

- Turk’s empty litter. Be the political aspect of the ceremony, however, what it may, 
there can be no question as to its religious bearing. It recognizes and does honor to a 
religion which gives the lie to our national faith. 

“And I submit that it is a ceremony in which British troops should not be required 
to take any part other than that of maintaining order. I am, Sir, your obedient ser- 
vant. W. Murr. 

Wetherby Gardens, S, W., Jan. 6.” , 


XII. AFRICA. 


THE BAsuTOS AND CAPE GOVERNMENT.—We have before alluded to the ill-ad- 
vised course of the Cape authorities in alienating their loyal neighbors, the Basutos, by 
‘an arbitrary order for disarming them, thus forcing them needlessly into a position of 
hostility against the Cape Government, resulting in much devastation and bloodshed. 
Last year the Cape Ministry, with the concurrence of Lord Kimberley, invited Colonel 
, Gordon to bring to their aid, in adjusting Basuto affairs, his extensive knowledge and 
" experience of Africans, gained in his long service in Upper Egypt and the Soudan, | 
Colonel Gordon had declined the offer ofa merely military position at the Cape in 1880, 
though the wretched state of things, caused by the Cape Government, among the Basu- 
_tos in 1881, induced him to offer his services to conciliate the Basutos, and readjust 
“their relations to the Cape authorities. The urgent invitation to Colonel Gordon from 
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the Cape Ministry last year, to come and assist them in this work, and the fact of his 
acceptance, led us at once to hope for wiser measures and a happy readjustment of 
Basuto affairs. Our disappoinment is now all the keener, to see the failure of this at- 
tempt. And this feeling is not softened at all as we trace the process by which the 
failure was compassed. Instead of according to Colonel Gordon the full power, 
necessary to conciliate the Basutos and readjust their relation to the Cape Governments, 
he was made commandant-General to reorganize the army, while Mr. Sauer, who 
did not at all agree with him as to the proper policy towards the Basutos, was associated: 


1883. | Gifts and Legacies. 


with him, thus preventing the carrying out of Col. Gordon’s views. It was decided 


that Col. Gordon should visit Masupha, the prominent hostile Basuto chief, and seek to 


conciliate him, and bring him to terms of peace. He reluctantly consented to this, 


with the stipulation that, after thus visiting Masupha as a peace envoy, he should not, in 
any event, take the military command against him. What might have been the result 
of this visit to Masupha in the interest of peace, it is impossible now to know; for 
while Col. Gordon was negotiating with him, Lerothodi, another chief, loyal to the 
Cape authorities and with their sanction, and probably by their inspiration, planned a 
sudden attack on Masupha. This not only placed Col. Gordon’s life in peril, but frus- 


trated his negotiations for peace; and we do not wonder that he at once threw up his | 


commission and left the service of the Cape Government. So far as the facts in our 


possession may be relied upon, indelible reproach must attach to the Cape cabinet, — 


_ whose attempt to out-do the native chiefs in intrigue and duplicity, are so severely re- 
acting on the said cabinet. 

Evidently no other parties so well understand the Basutos and the bent measures 
for conciliating them, as do the Missionaries of the French Evangelical Society, who 
have so long and so successfully labored among them. We notice M. Boegner, the 
Director of the Society, is on a visit to the Mission, and if the Cape ministry on the 
one hand, and the Basuto chiefs on the other, would considerately take counsel of these 
Missionaries, discarding further attempts at intrigue and duplicity, they might find a 
basis of conciliation, and an amicable adjustment of all difficulties. 

Further African notices are crowded over to next number. | 


XIII. GIFTS AND LEGACIES, 


Benjamin Correll, of Marshallville, Ohio, left $2, 000 to the Missionary — of 
the Evangelical Association, and $500 to Ebenezer Orphan Home. 


An anonymous friend has recently given £1,000 ($5,000) to the L. M. S. to be 


expended in work for Indian females; and “ Y Z” has given another $5,000 for the 
ordinary expenses of this Society. 


Weare glad to see the Woman’ s Union Missionary Society received in 1882 
$40,000 from the legacy of Mrs. J. McGraw Fiske, of Ithaca, $5,500 from Mrs. J. 
William’s, and $200 from Mrs. Mary Hopkins’ legacy. 


On the day of ‘‘ Intercession for Missions,’ a stranger present at the meeting in 
Glasgow was so impressed with a sense of his past merry that he sent in an 
anonymous contribution of $10,000. 


Rev. J. G. D. Stearns, of Zumbrota, Minn., has left a Serer legacy to the H, 
M. Society and American Board, from which each expects some $2,000. 


The collections in the English churches on Hospital Sunday and Saturday. | in 1882, 
amounted to £ 43,018—more than $215,000. 


| J. G. Frank, of Elkhart, Ind., left $300 to the Japan Mission of the Evangelical 
Association. 
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A disabled M. E. Preacher in Kentucky, on reading Dr. Patterson’ S appeal for 
Mexico, sent $2,000 for his Mission. 


Three hundred dollars were recently left to the M. E. Mission Board, South, by 


- one of very moderate means, 


The Virginia Conference of the M. E. Church, South, has contributed, in 1882, 
over $18,000 to Missions, going far beyond its assessment. The Lord loveth a spies cae 


giver. | 


A very large gift to Foreign Missions is mentioned incidentally i in the Advocate of 
Missions. t seems to have been elicited by a Missionary address of Rev. H. H. Mont- 
gomery, then and after zealous for this cause. The paragraph runs: ‘So alive was 
Bro. Montgomery to the interest of Missions that on one occasion it was remarked to 
him: ‘ Bro, Montgomery, I think you are crazy on the Missionary question.’ With 
enthusiasm he made the prompt and fitting response: ‘ No one has a better right to be; 
for, next to God’s spirit, I was probably the chief agent in bringing into the Mission 
work of our:church the grandest woman in China.’ ” The explanation of this was — 
that after an earnest address on China by Bro. M., at a Missionary meeting in Canton, 
Miss., a collection being taken, a card was found in the basket on which was written : 


give myself to China. M. J. MCCLELLAND.” 
We are further told that a few months later she went to China as Mrs. Lambuth, 


where she has already labored some thirty years, Would to God more of our pastors 


and preachers were as crazy on Missions as Bro. M. was. 


The Lapsely legacy to the Presbyterian Foreign Board has pete realized $2 50, - 


000, as reported, with $50,000 more to be paid. 


Dr. Murray Mitchell reports 1,000 rupees given by Mr. Vithal Narayan Pathak, 
to establish a prize bursary in the Bombay Free Church Institution, as a thank. offering 
for his early education in that institution. 


Rev. J. W. Butler, in Mexico, tells of a gift from a Roman Catholic of $150 for 
his Protestant schools and worthy poor. | 


Mrs. F. E. Pomeroy, of Bridgeport, Ct., left $21,000 to charitable and religious 
objects. | 


Two legacies, amounting to $1, 500, have recently been received by the Lutheran 
Board'of Missions. The first legacy, to the American Board, is said to have been left 
to it by Sally Thomas, a servant girl in Cornish, N. H. It amounted to several hun- 
dred dollars, all saved from her wages of fifty cents aweek. Do not such gifts help to 
render sacred the whole “lump” and service ? 


The Guntur native preachers and congregation recently took up a collection for the 
Madras Tract and Bible Societies, amounting to $5 for the former, and $18.50 to the 


latter. 
Prince Charles, of ‘Prussia, is said to have left $500,000 to objects of charity. 


The Missionary Society of the Edinburgh New College has raised $2,500 the past 
year. 


Mrs. Nancy B. Hyde left $500 to the Woman’s H. M. Association, $500 to Talla- 
dega College, $1,000 to the Home of the Good Shepherd, Louisville, Ky., $1,000 to 
the Home for Aged Protestant Women, Pittsburg, and $2,000 to the Home tor Colored 
Children, Allegheny. 


Chinese giving is thus attested by English Presbyterian Missionaries: “ Among the 
subscriptions to the preaching fund, which was established last year, and which is addi- — 
tional to other contributions, I find two men giving $10 each, whose annual income is 
between $70 and $80; one giving $6 out of $48 a year; one $7 out of #545 ; two $5 


each out of $60; and one $6 out of $36.” 
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XIV. RECENT CONVERTS. 


Rev. M. Mabille writes of baptizing 180 Basutos since returning to his Mission. 


The Baptist Misseonary Herald, of December, mentions 14 — in their For- — 


eign Missions. 
i Wesleyan Missionary reports the recent iid i of 41 in South African Mission, 


Rev. Mr. Bevan, S. P. G., of Phokoane, South Africa, reports 57 baptisms in six 
months. 


In Madagascar 200 are mentioned in one district as being baptized in six months, 


The Baptist Missionary Magazine, of January, mentions 10 baptisms in India, 20 
in Burmah, and 42 in China. — | 


The Judian Baptist, of December, reports 18 baptized at Delhi and Simla. 


The Foreign Missionaries of the Disciple Church, in latest reports, mention 20 
baptisms. 


Rev. C. H. Reid, of the China Mission, M. E. South, writing Oct. 20, 1882, 


speaks of eight baptized and received into the churches. 


Our M. E. Missionaries on the island of Kiu Sin, Tapen, report the increase of 
their native membership the past year at 30 per cent. 


Nineteen were received to the M. E. Church in Calcutta, India, at their recent 
quarterly love feast. 


Dr. Elder, of the Free Church Medical Mission, Royapooram, India, reports bap- 
tism of six adults and six children, and Rev. Mr. Cooper, of “re speaks of four 
more. | 


The Presbyterian A/onthly Record, for January, reports five accessions to the 
churches, and that of February reports 179. The Baptist Missionaries at Cuttack, India, 
mention 14 baptisms and 18 inquiries. 


On the roth of last August 146 were received into the Moravian churches in Suri- 
nam, and on the 2oth of the same month 71 adults were baptized, also 71 were added 
from other churches. 


The Baptist Missionary Magazine for February reports 88 baptisms. 


XV. MOVEMENTS OF MISSIONARIES. 


Rev. D. K. Flickinger, the active and self-denying Mission secretary of the 
Brethren Church, is off again (Dec. 9) for West Africa. The transfer of the Mend 
Mission of the A. M. A. to his society, is the spectzal occasion for this visit. Bishop 
Penick, of Cape Palmas, West Africa, has felt obliged to return to America on account 
of health. So, also, Rev. and Mrs. John McNabb, of the same Mission, Rev. Arthur 
R. Morris, Mrs. C. F. Blanchet, of Japan, and Bishop Riley, of Mexico, all of the 
Protestant Episcopal Missions, have recently come to the United States. Rev, and Mrs. 
Wm. Allan Fair and Mrs. Ann Toomey, of Cape Palmas, Mr. Edwin K. Buttles, of 
Shanghai, Rev. Wm. B. Cooper, of Japan, and Wm, J. Hamilton Quinby, have. re- 
cently returned from the Protestant Episcopal Missions on account of health. ; 
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By a private letter from the Edinburgh Agent of the L, M. S., we learn, to our 


great regret, that Mrs. Hore, of the reinforcement (10), sent May 17th, to Lake Tan- 


ganyika, Central Africa, had been so disabled by a sun-stroke as to feel it necessary 
to return to England. We much fear the delay of the steel boat, and the return of 
Captain Hoar and Mr. Swann for it, after he had conducted the party safely to the 
vicinity of Mamboia; and then his long delay in Zanzibar waiting for the boat still de- 
layed, while the rest of the party, without any previous experience, were trying to 
prosecute their journey, were largely responsible for this sun-stroke and its unhappy re- 


sults. All went favorably, so long as Captain Hore was with the party. See REVIEW, 
Vol. V, p. 475. | 


We are glad to see the Rev. J. C. Hill reached Guatemala in safety, and sent 


back pleasant accounts of his favorable reception by the people. The prospect seems 
hopeful for successful Mission work. 


We are thankful, also, to see two young brethren—Rev. L. B. Wolf and Rev. J. 
E. F. Hassinger—have been appointed to reinforce the Lutheran Guntur Mission in India; 


and that Mrs. Shnure is also rallying in health so as to encourage the hope of remaining 
in the work. 


XVI. LOVE TOKENS. 


‘‘ Let croakers take note of the fact that the cost of administration in this world- 


wide enterprise [Presbyterian Foreign Missions] is only 4 1-10 per cent.—H. M. j. in 
Presbyterian Fournal. 


Kindly give us the figures of your calculation, my brother; and then compare 
them with the data used in this REVIEW, Vol. VJ, p. 25, which demonstrate the rate per 
cent to be more than 8. And what do you mean by telling your readers that “the. 
whole expenditure of the Board on its Missions during the year ending May, 1882, was 
$567,303.63.” If you mean this amount was sent abroad and actually expended zz the 
Missions, your statement is not true. A large part of this sum was spent here in Chris- 
tendom—was never sent to the Missions at all. | 

If you mean this amount was spent on account of the Missions, why not include 
with it the entire expenditure of the Board? The salaries of the officers are paid to 
them on account of the Missions, just as much as the thousands of dollars paid to re- 


turned Missionaries, children, &c., in this country. Is not your statement in either 
sense misleading ? 


“The latest news from the English Free Church Mission in Uganda, Central 
Africa, states that there have been five baptisms, and that the translation of the Scrip- 
tures is going on rapidly.” — The Presbyterian. 


Will our contemporary kindly give us the origin and present status of this English 
Free Church, and tell us when it supplanted the Church Missionary Society in Uganda ? 


WELL? 
[From the Missionary REVIEW. ] 


ARABI’S TRIAL AND BANISHMENT.—The reason that Arabi Pasha was not tried in 
the regular way was that he had so many proofs of the complicity of both the Khedive 
and the Sultan in the massacre of last June, and the operations which led to the bom- 
bardment of Alexandria and subsequent firing of the city.—Christian at Work. 


Is the world to be made better by such concealment? We know it is worldly 
policy ; but will it avai) for any good purpose ? Will such policy avail in the holiest 
work of the church ?— Missionary Review. 
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No—such policy will not ‘avail in the holiest work of the church,’’ but neither 
Arabi, the Khedive, nor the Sultan is supposed to have been engaged in such work. 
Arabi was not held by England, but by the Khedive. We confess to an inability to see 


the trend of the REVIEW’s comments, or t the precise — if anything, it is —s at. 
—Christian at Work. 


‘Did not the Christian at Work, in the itinie statement, mean that “ Arabi Pasha 
was not tried in the regular way,” thereby to avoid exposing the details of “ the com- 
plicity of both the Khedive and the Sultan” in the events mentioned? And-though 
such worldly policy, and also the concealment of it, is common, is the world really 
made better thereby? Even for worldly interests, would it not be better to have a full 
exposure of all crooked policy ? Would it not promote a higher tone of morality and 
integrity, and a truer sense of justice? And if such diplomacy, and such concealment 
as was involved in the change of Arabi’s trial lest it should expose the details of the 
said complicity, result in more harm than good to worldly interests, are they not much 
more unworthy and damaging in such sacred things—#. ¢., in the conduct of church 
work at home or christian Missions abroad ? 


If our thought was obscure, we thank our good neighbor for calling our attention 
to it. | | 


XVII. SAILING OF MISSIONARIES. 


Miss Annie L. Groom and Miss Fannie Stroud left London Oct. 25» 1882, for work 
in the China Inland Mission. 


Miss Hugoboam sailed for the M. E. Mission in Mexico, Jan. 25, 1883. 


Captain and Mrs. Roger Turpie, of the Fohn Williams, returning, sailed Nov. 30, 
1882, for Sidney. 


Rev. and Mrs. John Hay returning ; : “Misses Ada and Rose Morris and Miss Elliott 
sailed for India Dec. 2, 1882. 


Rev. J. and Mrs. Thompson, and Rev. E. T. Dunstan, sailed Dec. 28, 1882, for 
Wesleyan Mission, Queenstown, South Africa. 


_Miss Stimson, Wesleyan, sailed for Calcutta Jan. 4, 1883. 


Rev. and Mrs. W. H. Watson and Rev. W. Bridie, for Wuchang; and the Revs. 
J. Bell and S. G. Tope, for Canton, sailed Oct. 20, 1882. 


Rev. W. Connell sailed for Cape Coast, Africa, Oct. 28, 1882. 
Rev. J. Booth for Sierra Leone, Nov. 4, 1882. 
Rev. and Mrs, F. Tait sailed for Sidney, Nov. 9, 1882. 


Rev, and Mrs. C. Hocken, for Mysore, and Rev. J. West, for Calombo, sailed 
Nov, 18, 1882. 


Rev. and Mrs. J. S. Spencer, with the Misses Spencer, for Cape Town, and Rev. 
T. Wainman, for Graham’s Town, sailed Nov. 21, 1882. 


Rev. J. G. Brown left for Barcelona, Nov. 27, 1882. 
Rev. D. Barnes left for Malta Nov. 29, 1882. 
Miss Robinson, for North Ceylon, left Dec. 13, 1882. 


| Mr. and Mrs. Burton left New York for C. M. S. Sierra Leone Mission Nov. 1, 
1882. 


Mr. W. Briggs, C. M. S., left London Oct. 28, 1882, for Multan via Bombay. 
Dr. and Mrs. W, Johnson left London, Oct. 20, for Santalia, | 

Rev. and Mrs. A. J. Shie!ds, C. M. S., left Nov. 1, 1882. 

Rev. and Mrs, C. Harrison left Oct. 21, 1882, for British Columbia. 
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Rev. T. F. Wolters, C. M. S., left London for Palestine Nov. 24, 1882. 

Rev. and: Mrs. Bernhard Maimon, C. M. S., left for Bagdad Nov. 11, 1882. 

Rev. and Mrs. G. H. Weber, C. M. S., left for North India Nov. 24, 1882. 

Dr. B. Van Someren Taylor, C. M. S., left for Hong Kong Nov. 23, 1882. | 
Rev. and Mrs. T. S. Grace, C. M. S., left London Dec. 6, 1882, for New Zealand. 
Rev. and Mrs, J. E. Walker, American Board, left Nov. 6, 1882, returning to 


Foochow. 


Rev. and Mrs. J. D. Davis, D. D., American Board, left in Nov. 1882, returning 


‘Rev. and Mrs. Francis James (Eng. Bap.) sailed for China Dec. 10, 1882. 
- Messrs. Grenfell, Doke and Mr. and Mrs. Richardson, with the S.S. Peace, sailed 


aa from Liverpool on the Mandingo Dec. 9, 1882. 

WH _, Rev. Henry W. Meek, Prot. Epis., sailed for West Aica, via Netherlands, Oct. 
10, 1882. 

qn Henry Laning, M. D., Miss Martha Bruce and Miss Sarah Lawson, sailed from 
my San Francisco Oct. 10, 1882, for Japan and China, . 

Wa : Rev. and Mrs. W. S. Holt sailed Oct. 21, 1882, returning to China. 

ik = Rev. F. S. Dietrich sailed Oct. 17, 1882, for the Rajahmundry Lutheran Mission 
in India. 

Hl a | Rev. John Griffin and Miss Ella O. Kyle sailed for U. P. Mission in Egypt, Dee. 


~ 


20, 1882. 
a Ae Rev. and Mrs. Arthur V. Bryan, Miss Margaret E. Harry, and Miss Francina 


We Porter, with Miss Kate C. Youngman returning, sailed Dec. 5, 1882, for the — | 
| Presbyterian Mission. 


a hh Rev. and Mrs. H. C. Du Bose, and Rev. S. J. Woodbridge, sailed Nov. 11, 1882, 
for South Presbyterian China Mission. 


Te | Rev, and Mrs. A. T. Graybill returning, Miss Janet H. Houston and Miss Anne 
Hay Dysart left about the same date for Brownsville and Matamoras, Mexico. 


Ai i) my : Rev. and Mrs. Peake, returning, sailed for Madagascar Sept. 9, 1882. 


XVIII. DEATH NOTICES OF MISSIONARIES. 


“Jesus! glory! farewell! good-bye !’’ were the parting words of dear old “ Father 
at Coan,” as he left earth for heaven at noon, Dec. 2, 1882. A stroke of apoplexy, Aug. 
i 16, had disabled him, but he had rallied with so much of physical and mental force as 
Lait to give hope of still further reaction. But his work was done, and the Lord took him, 
if ii et gently though suddenly. Born at Killingsworth, Vt., Feb. 1st, 1801, Titus Coan’s age 
i a was 81 lacking two months. He sailed for the Hawaiian Islands Dec. 5, 1834, reach- 
iH wi ing them Aug. 5, 1825, thus having had nearly 48 years of Mission service. His part 
i a | in evangelizing the islands has been a very prominent one, his effective labors during the 
[thie great awakening culminating in the baptism and admission to his church in Hilo of 
Hie some I,700 in a single day. Let young candidates for the ministry ponder the question : 
Ha Has not Titus Coan, with God’s help, accomplished more for the cause of Christ in 
Hi dia | America, by going to the heathen, than there is reason to believe he could have accom- © 


Ba | plisned had he remained as a preacher and pastor here in the home churches ? 
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Rev. William Sampson (Bap.) died at Rhyl, North Wales, England, Nov. 11, 


3882. He was an able and faithful in $-1865, 


Mrs. W. G. Mawbey, L. M. S., died Sept. 24, 1882, at Han-Kow, China, after 18 
years’ service in India and China. 


Rev. A, D. Rowe, of the Guntur Lutheran Mission, died Sept. 16, 1882, after 


some ten years faithful service. He was the author of Every Day Life in India, pub- 


lished by Am. Tract Society. 


Rev. M. B. Carlson, of the Rajahmundry Lutheran Mission, died at Madras, Mar. 
29, 1882, after only 2 years and 3 months service. His death is attributed to over ex- 
ertion and exposure from his intense zeal in the work. 


Miss Addie Mann, of the Creek Mission died of pneumonia soon after reaching | 
field of work, 


Rev. Oliver W. Green, of the Presbyterian Japan Mission, died in this country, 
Nov. 17, 1882. | 


Rev. Calvin C. Moore, formerly missionary in Arracan, died in Ontario, IIl., Dec. | 


6, 1882. 


Mrs. J. E. Newell, L. M. S., died in Samoa, Aug. 23, 1882, much regretted. She 
had sailed Oct. 14, 1880. 


Mrs. J. Emlyn, of L. M.S. Travancore Mission, died Nov. 5, 1882, after 15 years 
of faithful and efhcient service. 


Rev. Philip Baker, Wesleyan, died at Port-au-Prince, Hayt, Nov. 8, 1882. 


Rev. Henry Willian Shackell, formerly C. M. S. Missionary in North India 17 
years, died Oct. 23, 1882. 


Mrs. S. Lizzie Shaw, of A. B. C. F. M. North China Mission, died at Kobe, 


Japan, Nov. 22, 1832. 


XIX. BOOK AND LITERARY NOTICES. 


What is Presbyterian Law, by J. Aspinwall Hodge, D. D., Presbyterian Raed, o Pub- 
lication, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A valuable work. We recommend its study to Presbyterian Foreign Missionaries 
who organize no Presbyterian churches among their converts. 


The American Peerless Dictionary. "H.C. Wilkinson & Co., New York, : 
This volume contains a vast amount.of valuable information in narrow compass. 


The Bible Society Record for January 18, 1883, is one of very great interest. This 


_ Record is becoming more and more a Foreign Missionary journal. 


The Christian Giver for January, 1883, comes to us in new dress, much enlarged, 
and from its new home in 1 New York, 87 Liberty street, We trust it is to be all the 


more useful. 


Thanks to Mrs. Dr. Gracey for samples of her new Leaflets, They seem well 


adapted to do good service. 
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Literature ; nor less for its numerous and elegant illustrations. 
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Tke Word; the Work and the World begins its Vol. 3 with good courage, and a 
show of cover and contents quite taking. The illustrations and letter-press are good, 
but the editor should test his facts and figures a little more carefully. He should not 
tell his readers that the American Missionary Association has transferred its Wendi Mis- 
sion in Africa to the American Board, when it has transferred it to the Brethren Church, 
So, too, his statement that the American Board’s Mission among the American Indians" 
«‘ has been transferred to the American Association,” needs confirmation. | 


The Illustrated Christian Weekly is one of our sweetest and purest exchanges, 
faultless before, but still more beautiful in its new adornings from the first of 1883. 


The Missionary Helper, organ of the Free Baptist Woman’s Missionary Society, 
begins the year in a new and more beautiful dress, expands into a monthly, and is well 
edited by Mrs. J. M. Brewster, 91 Smith St., Providence, R. I. 


The Missionary Almanac, published, at 25 cents, by Bro. Smith of the Gospel in 
all Lands, has in it more valuable facts and figures than one in a hundred of our peo- 
ple has yet learned, and all would be the better for learning them. Bro. Smith will 
perhaps thank us if we say he should credit the Wesleyans for their work in Ceylon 
(p. 13) ; also accord credit to the Friends and to the Norwegian Lutherans for a large 
amount of work in Madagascar; and we will thank him for evidence that the Congre- 
gationalists of England have so taught a io cara in Madagascar as to make it the | 
state religion, p. 14. 


The Canadian Methodist Magazine, devoted to Religion, Literature and Social 
Progress, ably edited by Rev, W. H. Withrow, D. D., Toronto, Ont., is a monthly of 
decided merit, both for the ability and versatility of talent manifest in the general arti- 
cles, and for its full summaries of religious intelligence, current events and Missionary 

$2 a year; 25 cents a 
number. 


T. B. Arnold, publisher, 108 and 110 Franklin street, Chicago, II]., sends us a sam- 
pie of his very beautiful new Marriage Certificate, designed by Edwin C. Best, which 
for neatness, beauty and perfection seems every way best. | 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery, for January, is indeed a gem of rare beauty, and 
must be the special delight of the little folks wherever it finds them. For this montny, 
at $1.50 a year, refer to Russell Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 


The Chronicle of the L. M.S. We notice improvements the past year in the 
make-up of this periodical, but deprecate the usage adopted of g7vimg it to churches and 
individuals, as though it were of no value. Neither Christians nor worldlings will learn 
to value Missionary periodicals, or to estimate rightly this work of Missions, by such 
gratuitous publications. This “ free circulation” involves a large outlay of Mission 
funds, the directors themselves admit. They also admit “there is evidence that the 
number sent to some places is in excess of that which can be suitably distributed.””’ This 
brings it into the category of one of our American Missionary periodicals, the Presdy- 
terian Monthly Record, so largely printed and distributed at cost of Mission funds, that 
Rev. Dr. Wilson, its ex-officio editor and Secretary of the Board, affirms he “had the 
conviction and still retains it that the most unproductive labors of his whole life were 
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those laid out upon that journal, mainly on the ground that it was not read, or only by 
‘a few persons.”’ Dr. Wilson, now Mission Secretary of the Presbyterian Church, 
South, further testifies : “‘ We had occasion, a short time since, to pass up the main aisle 
‘of one of the largest and wealthiest churches of the Northern body, and noticed that 
_ numbers of this paper (they were placed there by the order and at the expense of the 
‘church [? or Mission Board]) had so accumulated in some of the pews as to become 
“a nuisance, and it is supposed they were finally used by the sexton for kindling the 
fires.”’ Is not such a use of Mission funds malfeasance on the part of Mission Direc- 


tors, deserving severe condemnation by all who truly desire to see the heathen evan- 
getized 


: Psalms of David i 12 Marathi Meter. Some 40 years ago the Rev. C. P. Farrar, father 
of the present Canon Farrar of London, made a metrical version of the Psalms in Ma- 
rathi, which has been quite popular imone the people, especially with the Beni-Israel, 
of whom there is quite a large number in and near Bombay. The meters are all native, 


and in great variety of measures or lyric forms, shlokas, aryas, abhangs, &c. This — 


book has long been out of print, and we are glad to see one of our ripest native chris- 
tian scholars, Rev. Baba Padmanji, has just revised and carried it through the press, 
adding a glossary of the unusual words difficult for the common Mahrattas to under- 


stand. Itis now a volume of 291 pp. 12 mo., and marks progress in valuable Chris- 
tian hymnology for the native christians. 


Evangelical Christendom, 121 Fleet st., London, Eng. We notice this valuable 
monthly has passed, this year, into the hands of a new editor, the Rev. W. Kennedy 
Moore, D.D.; and judging from his first number, the periodical is to lose nothing in 
comprehensive grasp and ability from the change. 


The Congregationalist, as successor of the Boston Recorder, claims to be the oldest 
religious newspaper. We are glad to see it put forth a prospectus for 1883, so rich in 
promise, with valuable premiums as inducements to subscribers. It is one of our ablest 


church papers, and contends earnestly for the orthodox faith of New England Congre-. 


gationalism. Address W. L. Greene & Co., Boston, Mass. 


Little Helpers, a nice little eight-page monthly, on purpose for the children, issued 
by the Woman's Baptist Foreign Missionary Society, W. G. Corthell, Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Mass. Greeting, singing for Jesus, Chinese ancestral worship, concert exercise, 


&c., are some of the headings of articles in this first number. It gives good promise 


of being both interesting and useful to all the little helpers who subscribe for it. Each 
child must send 20 cents for it, or else get 10 or 20 other children to subscribe also. 
Then 15 cents will be all each one need pay. 


Vick’s Floral Magazine is a Guide to Flowers of rare beauty and to esculent 
vegetables in rich variety ; a gem of beauty in itself, of 150 pages, 3 colored plates of 
flowers and vegetables, with directions for growing them, and more than 1,000 illus- 
trations. Ten cents, though not a quarter of its cost, will bring you a copy, if sent to 
Sames Vick, Rochester, N.Y. Vick’s seeds are the best in the world. 

- Vick’s Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 pages, 6 colored plates, 500 engravings, 
or 50 cents, in paper covers; $1, in elegant cloth, in German or English. 

Vick’s Illustrated Monthly Magazine—32 pages, with 1 colored plate, and many 


fine engravings—$1.25 a year; 5 copies for 85: Samples 10c.; 3 sample copies 
25 cents. 
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The Church of Scotland Home and Foreign Missionary Record, William Black- 
wood & Sons, Edinburgh and London. We gladly note the very marked improvement 
latterly in this periodical, and that its circulation has increased.in a year from 18,000 to 
iH 24,600 copies. A church organ has in its favor all its denominational interests, and 
MW i should easily enlist a far larger patronage in its own church than any more general 
ie periodical can. All the more discredit to those church organs (or their editors), which 
Hil fail of support and consume thousands of dollars, every year, of the benevolent and 
Aaa t | Missionary contributions of the churches. Is it not time this enormous evil be 
TE abated ? 7 | | 


~ 


te, 


(Hi) Hi The 57th Annual Report of the American Tract Society comes with the pleasant 
mT face and facts of an old and long-loved friend. The Society was an efficient helper in — 
Ta our tract and book work all the years of our life and labor in India. It reports total \ 
Taian | ‘ printed pages the past year, 86,314,468, besides 7 periodicals with an aggregate circula- 
Le tion of 4% million copies ; gratuitous distribution, 563,614,600; a band of 159 colpor- 
| teurs; 141,548 visits to families; 23,611 Protestant and 6,868 Romish families attend- 
ing no Gospel service ; 12,503 without any evangelical literature, and 6,892 without the 

The receipts of the year were $379,221.57—all expended save a balance in hand of 
$5,124.34. May the work go on with still larger and more blessed results. 


\ 


Heathen Woman's Friend. (See Vol. V, p. 453). We are glad to learn that, in- 
cluding sales of ** Helps for Auxiliaries,” the avails to the Woman’s Society from this. 
i _ periodical, in the last 18 months, have been $2,321.67, above all its expenses. With such 
Hs | Hi an example of administration by the women, what must be thought and said of the men 


We nal who manage our Mission Boards, and use thousands of dollars each year, from Mission 
Ve | contributions, to print and circulate their periodicals ? Is it not time that this long-stand- 


Ha a ing reproach in the conduct of foreign Missions, come to an end ? 


Ng | The Sailors’ Magazine. Work for sailors holds a very close affinity with foreign 
Hi 1 ie Missions. We are glad to see the energy and ability with which this work is conducted 
a as we learn more of it in this well-conducted magazine, full of facts and incidents which 
cannot fail to deepen interest in all who read them. | | 


| Catalogue of Middlebury College. Thirty-eight students, an able Faculty, library 
hy ia | of 15,000 vols,, good chemical laboratories, pleasant reading room and Gymnasium, 


A als with beneficent funds to aid worthy students. We are glad to see this improving out- 


Hi i iH | look for our dear old A/ma Mater. May the fresh energy and ability so manifestly 
t capital, prove better than cash capital while securing all the endowments needed. 


Bho Modern Misstons by Robert Young, Assistant Secretary of Foreign Missions, Free 


i i Church of Scotland, second edition, revised and enlarged. ‘This new edition of a very 
Bo valuable work has just reached us, and a fuller notice than is now possible will appear 


hereafter. 


Moravian Missions, by Augustus C. Thompson, D. D., and Africana, or the 
_ heart of Heathen Africa, in two elegant volumes, by Rev. Duff MacDonald, M. A., Ba 
D., have come to hand, and we hope to review them in our next number. : 


~ 
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